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To  an  Address  of  jihe  House  of  Commons,  dated  30th  March,  1871,  for  copy  of 
the  Report  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Dawson,  upon  the  Red  River  Expedition  of  1870  ; 
also  copy  of  any  document  submitted  by  him  in  reference  to  the  strictures 
published  in  England  by  an  Officer  of  the  Expeditionary  Force. 

By  Command. 

J.  C.  AIKINS, 

Secretary  of  State. 
Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Ottawa,  5th  April,  1871. 


Ottawa,  22nd  March,  1871. 
Sir, — In  submitting  to  your  notice  the  following  Report  on  the  Red  River  Expedition, 
I  beg  to  express  the  deep  appreciation  which  I  must  ever  entertain  of  the  cordial  and 
unvarying  support  which,  as  being  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  Expeditionary  Force  through  the  uninhabited  region  west  of  Lake  Superior,  I 
experienced  from  your  Department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

S.  J.  DAWSON. 
Hon.  H.  L.  Langevin,  C.B., 

Minister  of  Public  Works,  &c,  &c.,  <fec,  Ottawa. 
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REPORT 

ON     THE 

RED  RIVER  EXPEDITION  OF  1870, 

BY 

S.     J.     DAWSON, 
Civil  Engineer. 


Early  in  the  winter  of  last  year  (1869-70),  I  received  instructions  from  the  Government 
to  provide  vessels  of  a  class  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  waters  in  the  unfrequented 
region  intervening  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River  Settlement.  A  military 
force  had  to  be  sent  through  on  the  opening  of  the  navigation,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  that  these  vessels  should  be  of  a  character  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  such 
a  service. 

The  route  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  had  never  been  traversed  by  any 
vessel  larger  or  stronger  than  a  bark  canoe,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  were  supposed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  had  declared  it  to 
be  impracticable  to  their  boats. 

Among  those  who  gave  expression  to  this  opinion  was  the  late  Sir  George  Simpson, 
Governor  of  the  Company,  than  whom  no  one  could  pretend  to  greater  experience  in 
navigating  the  inland  waters  of  British  North  America. 

That  distinguished  gentleman,  in  a  written  communication  to  the  Government,  which 
was  subsequently  published,  had  expressed  his  belief  that  the  route  was  practicable  only 
to  bark  canoes,  and  that  these  (as  every  one  acquainted  with  such  vessels  must  concede) 
were  not  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  a  military  force. 

So  general  was  this  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  route,  by  Lake  Superior,  and 
so  firmly  fixed  had  it  become,  that  the  Imperial  Government  on  t'.^o  occasions  sent  troops 
by  way  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  Fort  Garry,  once  in  1846,  when  a  wing  of  the  GOth  foot  was 
led  up  from  that  icy  sea  by  Col.  Crofton  ;  and  again  in  1857,  when  several  companies 
of  the  Canadian  Rifles  were  sent  out. 

Haying  traversed  the  route  by  Lake  Superior  frequently,  I  was  in  a  position  to 
explain  to  the  Government  that  the  reports  as  to  its  impractability  were  exaggerated, 
that  it  had  been  for  many  years  the  high- way  of  the  North-west  Company  of  Canada,  and 
that,  after  the  mountainous  country  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior  was  passed,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  sending  forward  a  force  of  considerable  numbers,  by 
means  of  boats. 

The  suggestions  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  in  this  regard,  having  been  ap- 
proved of,  the  services  of  the  principal  boat-builders  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  were  speedily  called  iato  requisition.  Early  in  January  the  first  contracts 
wer«  given  out  and  the  work  of  boat-building  went  on  without  interruption  until  the 
opening  of  navigation. 

At  the  same  time  a  number  of  flat  scows  were  ordered  and  built  for  use  in  shallow 
rapids,  and  every  article  of  outfit  that  could  possibly  be  required,  whether  in  the  way  of 
rigging  f©r  the  boats,  tools  for  repairing  them  or  outfit  for  the  voyageurs,  was  provided 
in  ample  quantity. 


I  was  furthermore  directed  (in  January,  1870),  to  increase  the  force  on  the  Thunder 
Bay  Road,  in  as  far  as  the  season  and  the  nature  of  the  locality  would  permit,  so  as  to  have 
the  larger  bridges  completed  and  other  necessary  preparations  made,  before  the  opening  cf 
navigation.  In  order  the  better  to  ensure  these  instructions  being  carried  out,  an  active 
and  experienced  officer,  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell,  was  despatched  by  way  of  Superior  City, 
from  which  place  he  had  to  walk  two  hundred  miles  on  snow  shoes  to  Thunder 
Bay.  A  copy  of  his  instructions  is  annexed,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  ho  executed 
them  with  energy  and  skill. 

It  was  at  this  time  apprehended  that  the  insurgents  at  Red  River  might  endeavour  to 
tamper  with  the  Saulteux  Indians,  a  tribe  which  occupies  the  country  about  Fort 
Frances  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  formidable  numbers,  and  in  order  to  establish  and 
keep  up  friendly  relations  with  these  Indians,  by  direction  of  the  Government,  I  sent  in- 
structions to  a  trusty  agent  at  Fort  William,  to  proceed  to  Fort  Frances  where  he  had 
long  resided,  and  enter  into  communication  with  the  chiefs  and  leading  men  of  the 
tribe.     A  copy  of  these  instructions  is  hereunto  annexed. 

Before  the  navigation  opened,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  a  number 
of  skilled  voyageurs  to  manage  and  navigate  the  boats,  and  agents  were  accordingly 
despatched  to  the  various  localities  throughout  the  country  where  the  desired  class  of  men 
was  to  be  found. 

Furthermore,  in  hiring  men  for  the  Public  Works,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  the 
necessity  arising  of  their  being  required  as  voyageurs,  such  only  were  engaged  as  had  had 
some  experience  in  navigating  the  inland  waters  of  the  country,  or  in  driving  logs  in 
rapid  rivers.  The  total  number  of  men  thus  engaged,  either  as  workmen  or  voyageurs, 
was  eight  hundred,  and  it  was  kept  at  that  number  throughout  the  season. 

Having  been  in  communication  with  the  military  authorities,  at  various  times,  during 
the  month  of  April,  I  was  most  careful  to  inform  them  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Thunder 
Bay  Road,  and  the  character  of  the  country  generally,  through  which  the  Expedition 
would  have  to  pass.  They  were  furnished  with  maps  shewing  the  length,  respectively,  of 
the  portages  and  navigable  sections  ;  and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  misapprehension 
as  to  the  state  of  the  road,  I  submitted  to  them  a  memorandum  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : — 

"  MEMORANDUM. 

"  Ottawa,  25th  April,  1870. 

"  When  the  work  of  road  making  was  brought  to  a  close  last  fall,  a  section  of  25 
miles,  reckoning  from  Thunder  Bay,  was  practicable  to  waggons,  with  only  one 
interruption  at  the  K.aministiquia,  which  was  then  unbridged,  aud  continuing  on  the  line 
an  additional  section  of  ten  miles  was  cut  out  in  such  a  wray  as  to  be  practicable  to  oxen 
with  sleds  or  carts. 

"  The  two  large  rivers — Kaministiquia  una  Matawin — which  cross  the  line,  were 
bridged  last  winter,  and  bridges  were  also  built  over  the  more  considerable  of  the  smaller 
streams,  so  that,  practically,  the  work  of  bridging  may  be  considered  as  completed. 

"  It  may  be  added  that  portage  roads  were  laid  out  and  opened,  in  as  far  as  such  work 
could  be  done  in  winter,  between  Shebandowan  Lake  and  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs. 

"At  the  same  time  instructions  were  sent  to  the  officer  in  charge,  to  set  all  the  avail- 
able force  to  work  on  the  road  as  soon  as  the  snow  should  have  so  far  cleared  off,  as  to 
admit  of  operations  thereon  being  resumed,  so  that  about  eighty  men  are  by  this  time 
engaged  on  the  unfinished  section  of  the  line. 

"  An  additional  force  of  120  men  will  be  sent  to  their  aid  by  the  first  steamer,  and  a 
week  later,  a  further  number  of  about  fifty  will  go  np. 

"Opening  and  Improvement  oe  the  Postages. 
"The  voyageurs  who  go  up  in  charge  of  the  first  shipment  of  boats  should,  immediately 
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on  their  arrival  at  Thunder  Bay,  be  sent  to  open  and  improve  the  Portages  between  She- 
bandowan  Lake  and  Rainy  Lake,  and  for  this  purpose  they  can  be  supplied  with  canoes 
at  Fort  William,  anc1  outfit  from  the  Government  stores  at  the  works. 

"  The  Waggon  Service. 

"  Stables  will  be  required  at  Thunder  Bay,  at  the  half-way  Station,  and  at  Sheban- 
dowan  Lake,  together  with  tents  or  huts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  teamsters.  Inter- 
mediate between  the  half-way  station  and  Thunder  Bay,  on  the  one  side,  and  between 
the  first  named  place  and  Shebandowan  Lake,  on  the  other,  there  should  be  camps  as  rest- 
ing places  where  the  horses  could  be  fed.  These  camps  would  only  require  one  or  two 
men  to  be  stationed  at  each,  to  take  care  of  the  hay  and  oats,  and  have  victuals  in  readi- 
ness for  the  teamsters  as  they  passed. 

"  Both  at  Thunder  Bay  and  the  half-way  Station  of  the  Kanimistiquia,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  blacksmith  with  shoeing  apparatus  and  a  supply  of  horse  shoes. 


"  The  waggon  service  would  require  in  all- 


Teamsters  • 73 

Men  at  Camps 4 

Overseers 3 

Blacksmiths 2 

Clerk  or  time  keeper 1 
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"  Boats  and  Supplies  over  Thunder  Bay  Hoad. 

"Operations  in  this  regard  may  be  at  once  commenced  by  organizing  the  waggon  ser- 
vice and  sending  boats,  provisions,  oats,  hay,  &c.,  forward  to  the  Matawin  Crossing,  25 
miles  from  Thunder  Bay.  And  at  this  point  a  small  space  should  be  cleared  to  guard 
against  fire,  and  a  few  huts  erected  to  serve  as  storehouses. 

"  The  Boat  Service. 

"  In  providing  for  this,  three  voyageurs  should  be  sufficient  for  each  boat,  that  is,  with 
the  aid  of  the  soldiers  in  rowing  and  in  transporting  articles  over  the  Portages. 

"  With  this  arrangement  it  would  be  necessary,  that,  in  running  rapids,  the  crews  of 
two  boats  should  be  put  in  one,  running  first  ono,  and  then  the  other.  The  voyageurs  may 
not  be  all  equally  expert,  and,  perhaps,  four  to  each  boat  might,  in  some  cases  be  neces- 
sary. 

"  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that  after  a  little  practice,  many  of  the  soldiers 
will  become  almost  as  skilful  in  the  management  of  a  boat  as  the  voyageurs,  and  they 
will  have  had  an  opp  ilunity  of  gaining  experience  before  any  of  the  difficult  sections  are 
reached. 

"  In  case  of  necessity,  additional  force  can  be  supplied,  to  some  extent,  from  among 
the  men  on  the  works,  most  of  whom  have  had  more  or  less  experience  as  boatmen. 
Each  brigade  of  boats  would  require  an  overseer  voyageur,  for  the  maintenance  of" 
discipline  among  the  crews,  calling  them  to  time  in  the  morning,  &c. 

"There  should  also  be  a  clerk  or  two  attached  to  the  force,  to  keep  the  time  and 
accounts  of  the  voyageurs. 

"  When  the  greater  part  of  the  boats,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  supplies,  have 
reached  Shebandowan  Lake,  oxen  and  horses  should  be  placed  on  the  Kashaboiwe,  Height 
of  Land,  Baril,  Brule,  and  French  Portages,  as  follows  : 

"  On  Kashaboiwc  Portage,  1  span  of  horses,  2  yoke  of  oxen. 
Height  of  Land,  1  span  of  horses,  2  yoke  of  oxen. 
Baril  Portage,  2  yoke  of  oxen. 
Brule  Portage,  2  yoke  of  oxen. 
French  Portage,  2  yoke  of  oxen,  2  span  of  horses. 
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"  It  would,  at  first,  barely  be  possible,  to  supply  provender  for  horses  and  oxen  at  any 
point  beyond  the  French  Portage. 

"  Assuming  that  on  reaching  Fort  Frances,  the  force  will  require  one  hundred  boats, 
there  will  remain  forty,  besides  scows,  with  which  to  send  forward  supplies  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Thunder  Bay  road  at  Shebandowan  Lake  to  Fort  Frances. 

"These  might  be  distributed  on  the  different  sections  as  follows  : 

Boats.     Scows. 

"  On  Shebandowan  Lake 4 

Kashaboiwe  Lake 2 

Summit  Pond 1 

Lac  des  Mille  Lacs 3 

Baril  Lake 2 

Windegoostigoon  Lakes 4 

Kaogassikok   Lake 3 

Pond,  Deux  Rivi6res  Portage 1   . 

Sturgeon  Lake 4 

Biver    between  Sturgeon    Lake   and    Island 

Portage 4 

Nequaquon  Lake 3 

Between  Nequaquon  and  Nameukan  Lakes, 

on  South  Channel 4 

Nameukan  Lake 2 

Bainy  Lake 5 

Total 36  boats  and  6  scows. 

Reserve 4 
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(t  By  distributing  the  boats  to  be  employed  in  the  transport  of  supplies  in  relays,  as 
above,  much  labor  in  portaging  will  be  avoided,  and  fewer  men  required  to  man  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  crews  of  different  sections  can  join  together  when  necessary. 

"To  man  the  boats  in  the  Lake  region  when  distributed  in  this  way,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  with  three  competent  overseers,  would  be  sufficient.  Of  these  at  least  thirty 
men  should  be  stationed  permamently  on  the  rough  section  between  Sturgeon  Lake  and 
Island  Portage. 

"  Three  boat  carpenters  should  accompany  the  force  with  tools  and  material  to  make 
repairs  when  necessaiy. 

"  Provision  has  already  been  made  by  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  the 
huts  and  stables  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  and  sawed  lumber  has  been  ordered  for  those 
to  be  built  at  Thunder  Bay. 

"  (Signed,)  S.  J.  Dawson." 


Fully  appreciating  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  on  a  road  of  forty  live  miles  in 
length,  of  which  a  section  of  twenty  five  miles,  only,  was  represented  as  being  practicable 
to  waggons,  and  an  additional  section  of  ten  miles  opened  so  that  oxen  with  carts  or  sleds 
could  pass  over  it,  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  General  Commanding  the  Forces  de- 
termined on  sending  forward  the  regular  troops  to  aid  in  opening  and  improving  the  road 
and  the  Colonel  in  immediate  command  of  the  expeditionary  Field  Force,  also,  well  aware 
that  much  work  was  needed  on  the  road,  before  the  stores  could  pass  over  it,  recommended 
certain  companies  of  the  troops  to  be  sent  forward  to  aid  in  its  construction. 

It  had  been  suggested  to  the  military  authorities  that  the  troops  might  pass  by   land 


from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry  ;  but,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a  positioiif 
to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  whether  it  would  bo  better  to  go  by  that  route  or  by  way  o. 
the  Winnipeg,  I  sent  them  a  memorandum  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"MEMORANDUM. 

"  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry. 

Ottawa,  18  April,  1870. 

"Accompanying  this  memorandum  is  a  rough  plan  of  the  Winnipeg  River  made 
from  Track  Survey,  together  with  a  table  of  distances,  showing  the  length  of  the  Portages 
and  Navigable  [sections,  respectively,  between  Rat  Portage  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  From  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry  are  two 
routes,  the  one  bv  water,  being  that  just  referred  to,  and  the  other  .  by  land  from  the 
"North  West  Angle." 

"  Having  regard  to  the  passage  of  a  large  body  of  men  with  outfit  and  supplies  the 
following  facts  are  submitted  with  a  view  of  supplying  information  on  which  an  opinion 
can  be  based  as  to  which  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  adopt. 

"  The  Water  Route. 

"  By  this  route,  the  distance  between  Rat  Portage,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  Fort  Alexander,  at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  in  round  numbers 
149  miles. 

"  In  this  distance  the  number  of  Portages  is  twenty  five  and  their  aggregate  length  as 
ascertained  by  actual  measurement  three  miles  and  six  chains. 

"  The  Winnipeg  River  presents  no  serious  difficulties  to  the  largest  class  of  canoes  and 
it  has  long  been  navigated  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  Boats. 

"  In  the  navigable  sections,  the  depth  of  water  is  sufficient  for  largo  boats  and  there 
are  but  few  heavy  rapids  to  be  run,  and  these  short. 

"  In  several  instances  the  entrances  to  the  carrying  places  are  close  to  the  brow  of  the 
falls,  and  in  such  cases  boats  should  be  brought  in  with  caution,  one  by  one. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  with  practised  guides  and  skilful  boatmen,  the  Winnipeg  may  bo 
considered  a  safe  river,  or,  if  an  exception  exists,  it  is  at  the  seven  portages,  which  have 
always  to  be  passed  with  great  care. 

"  As  canoe  men,  the  Indians  who  frequent  the  Winnipeg  cannot  be  excelled,  and,  as 
boatmen,  many  of  them  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience. 

"The  Winnipeg  River,  in  its  general  character,  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  Lakes 
separated  by  short  rapids  or  water-falls.  A  brief  description  of  the  different  sections  will 
be  found  in  the  printed  slips  annexed. 

"  The  Land  Route. 

"  The  country  lying  bctweon  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Red  River  is  low  and  swamp}- 
and,  except  on  the  route  adopted  as  a  line  of  road,  quite  impracticable,  at  least  it  has  never 
yet  been  passed  over  in  summer,  except  by  a  few  wandering  hunters.     Even  the  Indians 
traverse  it  but  rarely,  and  the  half-breeds  of  Red  River  never  attempt  to  pass,  except   in 
winter. 

"  The  distance  between  the  'North  West  Angle'  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Fort 
Garry,  by  the  line  adopted  for  a  road,  is  ninety  miles — sixty  miles  being  through  a  wooded 
country  and  thirty  over  open  prairie. 

"  Starting  from  the  North  West  Angle,  and  proceeding  Westward  there  is,  first,  a 
section  of  thirty  miles  quite  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  as  yet  unopene  J.  This  section  abounds 
in  swamps  and  marshes  but  is  nevertheless  practicable  for  a  road.  Then  follows  a 
stretch  of  thirtymiles  of  line,  newly  opened  through  a  wooded  region,  still  very  swampy, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  that  first  referred  to.     In  this  section,  the  road  runs  for  many  miles 


along  a  narrow  gravelly  ridge,  with  impassable  swamps,  spreading  out  to  the  horizon  on 
either  side.  The  forest  country  ends  at  Oak  Point  settlement,  and  from  thence  to  Fort 
Garry  the  distance  is  thirty  miles  over  open  prairie. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned  that  on  the  Red  River,  which  has  to  be  crossed  on  approach- 
ing Fort  Garry  from  the  East,  there  is  no  bridge.  The  channel  is  400  feet  in  width  and 
the  water  deep — carriages  are  at  present  crossed  by  means  of  a  scow. 

«  The  two  Routes  Compared. 

"The  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Winnipeg  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  pre- 
senting three  miles  and  six  chains  of  land  carriage,  in  twenty  five  different  sections,  the 
longest  of  which  is  |  of  a  mile  in  length. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  land  route  presents  thirty  miles  of  road  to  be  opened,  ninety 
miles  of  a  march,  and  a  broad  unbridged  river,  just  in  front  of  a  fortress,  to  cross. 

"On  the  land  route,  moreover,  even  after  the  thirty  miles  of  new  road  were  opened,  it 
is  probable  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  transport  ;  added 
to  which,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  if  so  disposed,  to  offer  serious  op- 
position, on  the  march,  more  especially  where  the  rood  runs  on  a  narrow  gravelly  ridge, 
as  described,  with  impassable  swamps  on  either  side. 

"  By  the  Water  Route,  the  expedition  would  carry  with  it  its  own  means  of  locomo- 
tion and  crossing  rivers.  It  would  be  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  insurgents  to  offer 
opposition  at  any  place  nearer  than  Fort  Alexander,  and,  even  there,  they  could  not  do  so 
unless  they  should  be  able  to  provide  themselves  with  boats  in  the  Red  River  settlement. 
Neither  Lake  Winnipeg  nor  the  Winnipeg  River  can  be  approached  by  land,  from  the 
direction  of  Fort  Garry,  on  account  of  the  impracticable  character  of  the  country 
which  abounds  in  bogs  and  marshes. 

"  The  land  route  would  be  fatiguing  to  the  men,  and  they  would  be  terribly  harrassed 
with  insects,  such  as  mosquitoes,  black  flies,  &c,  among  the  marshes. 

"  By  the  water  route,  there  would  be  stiff  work  on  the  portages,  but  it  would  not  last 
long  at  a  time,  and  there  would  be  relief  on  the  open  and  breezy  lakes  intervening  between 
them. 

"  In  the  one  case,  the  men  would  reach  Fort  Garry  fatigued  with  a  long  march  and 
hard  work  in  road  making,  in  the  other  they  would  arrive  vigorous  and  fresh. 

"(Signed,)  S.  J.  Dawson." 


Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry  by  way  of  the  Winnipeg  River. 
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REMARKS. 


60. 


Good  open  portage. 

Good  running. 

Fine  navigable  section. 

Run  or  portaged,  according  to  height  of  water. 

In  this  section  two  rapids  "  Dechargd"  and  "  Steeprock." 

Approach  with  care. 

A  heavy  pitch  to  run  or  portage. 

'Cave"  rapids  just  below  portage,  short  run,  then  fine 
Often  run.  [among  islands. 

Fine  navigation,  two  ripples  near  "  Chute  a  Jacquot." 

Fine,  after  leaving  foot  of  Chute. 

No  difficulty,  but  care  required  with  boats,  especially 
at  head  of  2nd  portage. 

Quiet  water. 

Approach  this  fall  with  caution. 

No  impediment. 

No  impediment. 

Always  run,  but  requires  experienced  guides. 

Good,  only  one  little  rapid  to  run. 

1 


^  The  total  distance  past  the  seven  portages  is  under  three 
miles.  This  is  the  worst,  indeed,  the  only  dangerous 
part  of  the  Winnipeg.  It  is  avoided  except  at  low 
water,  by  going  by  the  "Pinawa"  Channel. — See 
Map. 


Good  to  Galais  de  Bonnet, 


This  is  the  longest  portage  on  the  route,  but  it  is  well  opened. 


)  The  two  " Silver"  Falls  are  in  close  proximity  and  can 
f    be  passed  in  one  portage  of  twenty-five  chains. 

Two  little  rapids  to  run. 
Last  portage. 


Through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  up  Redeliver,  no  impediment. 


Synopsis. 

Mis.  Ohs. 
"  Navigable  water  in  sections  as  above,   between  Rat  Portage  and  Fort 

Alexander    145.45 

Aggregate   length  of   Portages 3.06 

Total 1*8.51 

Distances,  by  Water  Route,  from  Fort  Frances  to  Stone  Fort. 

Mis.  Chs. 

Fort  Frances  to  Lake  of  the  Woods,  no  impediment 67. 

Lake  of  the  Woods  to   Rat  Portage,  no  impediment 64. 

Rat  Portage  to  Fort  Alexander,  as  per  table  above t      1 48.61 

Fort  Alexander  to  Stone  Fort,   no  impediment 60. 

339.51 

Memorandum. 

"The  Seven  Portages  might  be  much  improved  by  extending  the  carrying  places,  as 
follows  : 

Yds.       Chs. 

1.  Let  a  portage  be  cut  from  the  head  of  the  first  chute,  clear  through 

to  the  foot  of  the  3rd  chute.     Tts  length  would  be 880 

Then  quiet  water  for 40 

2.  Portage  past  4th  Chute 66 

Then  quiet  water  for 48 

3.  Cut  portage  by  which  5th  and  6th  chutes  can  be  passed  at  once.  .      308 

Then  quiet  water  to  7th  chute    60 

4.  Portage  past  7th  chute 132 

1386     148 

"  The  7th  chute  can  be  run,  if  the  water  should  prove  favorable.  A  few  men  of  tho 
expedition,  with  Indians  sent  in  advance,  could  soon  prepare  the  portages  in  the  manner 
above  indicated." 


It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  details  of  the  preliminary  arrangements 
made  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  through  a  wilderness  which 
afforded  nothing  in  itself.  Suffice  to  say  that,  as  the  result  proved,  there  was  scarcely  an 
article  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  useful  omitted,  nor  a  mechanic,  whose  services 
were  likely  to  be  called  into  requisition,  left  behind.  Among  the  civilians  sent  forward 
were  boat  builders  with  their  tools,  blacksmiths  with  portable  forges  and  carpenters  with 
the  implements  of  their  trade.. 

Waggons  for  the  road  transport  were  provided  by  C©1.  Wiley  of  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment, and  by  him,  also,  were  purchased  the  supplies  of  flour,  pork  and  other  provisions 
for  the  Expedition.  It  is  due  to  that  careful  and  energetic  officer  to  say  that  the  supplies 
were  of  excellent  quality  and  put  in  packages  of  size  and  weight  the  best  adapted  to  the 
means  of  transport. 

In  order  to  establish  and  keep  up  regular  communication  with  the  Expedition,  the 
Government  chartered  two  steamers — the  Chicora  and  Algoma — as  mail  boats,  both  well 
fitted  up  and  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  stores.  These  steamers  were 
to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  were  to  run  between  Colling  wood  and  Thunder  Bay,  leaving 
the  former  place,  alternately,  at  intervals  of  five  days,  throughout  the  season  of  navigation. 
47-2 
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Advance  of  the  Expedition  to  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior. 

The  Algoma  set  out  on  her  first  trip  on  the  3rd  of  May  and  by  her,  voyageurs  and 
workmen,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty,  were  sent  forward  to  Thundur  Bay. 
An  agent  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  for  the  purpose  of  orga 
sizing  a  force  to  improve  the  Portage  road  on  the  British  side,  and  to  provide  means  of 
embarkation  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 

The  Chicora  left  Collingwood  on  the  7th  May,  freighted  with  boats,  stores,  supplies 
and  outfit.  By  this  steamer  an  additional  force  of  120  workmen  and  voyageurs  was  sent 
forward. 

On  reaching  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  however,  the  canal,  which  is  on  the  United  States  side, 
was  found  to  be  shut  against  Canadian  Vessels  and  the  Chicora  had,  in  consequence,  to 
discharge  her  cargo  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  the  British  side.  The  voyageurs  and 
workmen  immediately  joined  the  force  which  had  been  organized,  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions sent  by  the  Algoma,  to  work  on  the  Portage  Road,  and  by  the  united  exertions  of 
the  two  parties  it  was  quickly  put  in  good  order.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  wharf  was 
run  out  at  the  head  of  the  rapids,  to  facilitate  embarkation,  and  a  scow,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Collingwood  in  fitted  pieces,  was  put  together  to  serve  the  purpose  of  conveying 
troops  and  stores  from  the  wharf,  where  the  water  was  shallow,  to  vessels  which  came  to 
anchor  in  the  river,  which  they  had  to  do  at  some  distance  *rom  the  shore. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  boats  were  being  sent  rapidly  forward  ;  those  which  had  been 
built  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  were  brought  by  rail  to  Collingwood  to  be  there  shipped  in 
the  regular  steamers,  while  a  propeller  with  two  schooners  in  tow,  freighted  with  boats  and 
stores  was  passing  up  by  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  steamer  Algoma  which,  as  stated,  had  left  Colingwood  on  tfie  3rd  May,  made  rhe 
trip  without  interruption  to  Thunder  Bay  ;  but,  on  returning,  according  to  an  arrange- 
ment made  with  her  Captain,  she  did  not  re-pass  the  Canal,  but  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Rapids. 

Thus,  although  the  Canal  was  shut,  the  precautions  taken  ensured  a  line  of  commu- 
nication, the  Algoma  being  available  for  transport  on  Lake  Superior  and  the  Chicora  on 
Lake  Huron,  with  an  intervening  Portage  of  three  miles  on  the  British  side,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

The  Canal  being,  for  the  time,  closed  to  British  Vessels,  the  Chicora  on  her  next 
trip  took  forward  a  detachment  of  Volunteers  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of 
Military  Stores  and  returning,  was  again  ready  to  start  on  the  21st  of  May. 

By  this  trip  (21st  May)  there  went  forward  several  companies  of  the  regular  troops 
and  a  number  of  voyageurs  and  workmen ;  on  arriving  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  it  was  found 
that  orders  had  been  sent  by  the  United  States  Authorities  to  allow  Canadian  vessels, 
having  no  troops  or  military  stores  on  board,  to  pass  through  the  Canal. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  the  troops  having  been  disembarked,  on  the  British  side, 
marched  over  the  Portage  Road,  while  the  Chicora  passed  through  the  Canal.  The 
Propeller  and  schooners  already  referred  to  had  been  in  waiting  for  some  days  below  the 
locks,  and  they  also  were  permitted  to  pass.  The  troops  were  soon  brought  on  board  at 
the  head  of  the  rapids  and  the  Chicora  proceeded  on  her  way  to  Thunder  Bay,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  May. 

I  may  here  remark  that  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government  could 
have  provided  for  the  arrival  of  the  Troops  at  an  earlier  date  ;  when  the  Algoma  set  out 
from  Collingwood,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  it  was  not  even  known  that  she  would  get  through 
on  account  of  the  ice  which  generally  remains  in  the  straits,  above  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  till  a 
later  time  than  that  at  which  she  would  be  there,  and  when  the  Chicora  left  on  the  7th 
it  was  well  understood  that  there  was  at  least  a  probability  of  her  finding  the  Canal  shut. 
In  view  of  such  a  contingency,  men  had  been  set  to  work  on  the  Portage  Road,  on  the 
British  side  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that,  if  delay  occurred,  it  was  due  to  no 
remissness  on  the  part  of  those  who  acted  for  the  Canadian  Government. 

The  route  being  once  fairly  open,  voyageurs,   together  with  troops,  military  stores 
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and  boats  continued  to  arrive  from  time  to  time,  but  although  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal 
was  now  free  to  vessels  with  ordinary  freight,  it  was  still  shut  to  troops  and  military  stores, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  very  tedious  process  to  get  the  large  amount  of  articles  landed  at 
that  place,  in  the  first  instance,  over  the  portage.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  June  (about 
the  27th),  before  the  last  ofthe  military  stores  arrived,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  horses 
and  waggons  did  not  reach  Thunder  Bay  until  that  time.  I  would  invite  particular 
attention  to  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  the  '1  hunder  Bay  road  has  been  made  to 
answer  for  the  delay  which  occurred,  when,  up  to  the  date  I  have  stated,  there  was 
a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  even  for  that  portion  of  the  road  which  was 
admitted  to  be  in  good  order. 

This  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  on  the  Thunder  Bay  road,  might  have  been 
remedied,  as  I  shall  shew  farther  on,  by  bringing  additional  numbers  of  horses  and 
waggons  from  Collmgwo'od.  In  the  meantime,  I  may  remark  that  no  avoidable  delay 
occurred  in  getting  the  stores  over  the  Sault.  Ste.  Marie  portage  road.  The  work  at  that  place 
was  in  charge  of  a  most  able  and  energetic  officer,  Col.  Bolton,  and  I  had  placed  a  strong  force 
of  voyageurs  at  his  disposal.  When  I  passed  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  the  23rd  May,  Col. 
Bolton,  took  occasion  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  aid  which  he  had  received  from 
the  voyageurs,  and  from  Mr.  Graham,  the  officer  immediately  over  them.  The  regard  was 
mutual,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  Col.  Boltoh's  kind  and  considerate 
bearing  to  the  voyageurs  and  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  made  him  a  general 
favorite  with  the  civilian  portion  of  the  Bed  lliver  expeditionary  force. 

Lake  Superior  to  Shebandowan  Lake. 

The  condition  of  the  road  when  the  first  detachment  of  troops  reached  Thunder  Bay, 
on  the  25th  May,  was  quite  as  good  as  it  had  been  represented  to  be,  or  anticipated.  The 
larger  bridges,  embracing  two  formidable  structures  crossing  the  Kaministiquia  and 
Matawin  Bivers,  respectively,  had  been  completed.  A  temporary  bridge  had  been 
thrown  over  the  Sunshine  Brook,  and  material  was  in  readiness  for  a  similar  structure  at 
the  Oskondage — a  small  stream  at  the  further  limit  to  which  the  road  had  reached — the 
distance  practicable  to  horses  and  waggons,  reckoning  from  Thunder  Bay,  was  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  from  thence  a  track,  over  which  oxen  with  carts  or  waggons  could  pass,  had 
been  roughly  opened  as  far  as  the  Oskondage,  which  latter  point  is  thirty-seven  miles 
distant  from  Prince  Arthur's  landing. 

The  officer  commanding  the  Field  Force,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Lindsay  Russell,  rode 
over  the  line,  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  beyond  the  Matawin  Bridge,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  it  was  as  good  as  he  expected  to  find  it, 
and  quite  equal  to  what  the  country  roads  in-  Canada  usually  are. 

At  this  time  the  voyageurs  and  other  laborers,  who  had  been  sent  forward  by  the 
Algoma  were  at  werk  on  the  unfinished  sections,  and  several  companies  of  troops  were 
soon  sent  to  repair  such  places  as  had  sustained  damage  from  the  crib  work  on  side  hill 
cuttings  having  been  partially  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  which  had  swept  over  the  country, 
a  few  days  previous  to  our  arrival. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  measures  adopted  for  the  progress  of  the  ex 
pedition,  it  is  necessary  to  have  clearly  in  view  the  condition  and  character  of  the  route 
between  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  and  Shebandowan  Lake,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
finally  to  embark  in  boats.  The  distance  between  these  places  is  forty-five  miles  by  land, 
but  for  three  miles  downwards  from  Shebandowan  Lake,  to  a  point  now  called  "  Ward's 
Landing"  the  Matawin  River,  although  presenting  a  series  of  shallow  rapids,  is  navi- 
gable to  flat  scows,  or  lightly  loaded  boats.  Ward's  Landing  was,  therefore,  the  point  to 
be  attained  with  the  road,  as  from  thence  to  Shebandowan  Lake  material  and  supplies 
could  be  conveyed  in  scows,  which  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  precise  dis- 
tance between  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  Thunder  Bay,  and  Ward's  Landing,  is  forty-one 
miles  and  seventy  chains,  of  which  a  section  of  twenty-eight  miles  was  practicable  to 
horses  with  waggons,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  the  troops.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  lucidity  in  description,  let  the  waggon  road  be  considered  as  ending  at  a  place 
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called  the  Matawin  Bridge,  twenty-five  miles  from  Thunder  Bay,  as  that  is  the  point  to 
which  the  waggons,  in  the  first  instance,  actually  came.  This  waggon  road  was  succeeded 
by  a  stretch  of  twelve  miles,  roughly  opened,  to  the  Oskondage,  and  this,  again,  by  a 
further  section  of  four  miles  and  seventy  chains,  ending  at  Ward's  Landing.  This  latter 
was  being  cleared  on  our  arrival. 

There  wore  thus  three  sections  of  road,  more  or  less  advanced,  viz.  :  25  miles  of 
waggon  road,  followed  by  12  miles  of  what  is  known  in  such  cases  as  ox-road,  and  four 
miles  and  70  chains  of  road  under  process  of  being  opened,  in  all,  41  miles  and  70  chains. 

As  the  river  will  be  frequently  referred  to,  a  sketch,  shewing  its  position,  relative 
to  the  road,  is  hereunto  annexed."  From  Thunder  B \y  to  the  Mata win  Bridge,  the  dis- 
tance is,  as  stated,  25  miles  by  road.  Between  the  mouth  ot  the  Kaministiquia  and  the 
same  point,  it  is  45  miles  by  the  river,  presenting  in  this  distance,  12  miles  of  quiet 
water,  and  33  miles  of  shallow  rapids,  with  falls  occurring  at  intervals.  The  channel  of 
the  river,  except  in  the  short  navigable  sections,  is  exceedingly  rough,  paved  in  some 
instances  with  boulders  of  all  dimensions  and  shapes,  and  in  others  with  sharp  schists  set 
on  edge.  There  is  little  or  no  danger  to  men  in  ascending  these  rapids,  but  every  risk  to 
boats.  To  drag  them,  up  is  a  mere  matter  of  brute  force,  but  to  save  bottoms  and  keels 
from  being  torn  to  shreds,  requires  great  care,  and  the  greatest  care  cannot  prevent  them 
from  being  seriously  damaged.  Although  the  risk  to  life  is  small,  the  labour  of  dragging 
boats  over  rocks  and  stones,  which  afford  but  an  insecure  footing,  is  excessive  and  other- 
wise very  disheartening  to  the  men. 

From  the  Matawin  bridge  to  the  Oskondage,  the  distance  by  the  road,  as  already 
shewn,  is  12  miles,  by  the  river  it  is  about  22.  From  the  Matawin  Bridge  upwards,  for 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  to  a  point  called  Young's  Landing,  the  river  is  navigable, 
proceeding  upwards  from  the  latter  point,  a  series  of  rapids  is  encountered,  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  that  boats  were  ever  forced  over.  These  continue  for  eight  miles,  and  on 
this  section,  none  but  experienced  voyageurs  can  attempt  to  pass  with  boats.  The  rapids 
last  referred  to,  end  at  a  point  called  Browne's  Lane,  or  Cauldron's  Landing,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Oskondage,  a  further  distance  of  twelve  miles,  by  its  windings,  the  river  is 
navigable  to  lightly  loaded  boats.  From  the  Oskondage  upwards  to  Wards  Landing,  four 
miles  and  seventy  chains,  boats  and  all  material  were  conveyed  by  waggon.  The  total 
distance  by  land  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Oskondage  w.as  37  miles  ;  by  the  river  between  the 
same  points  is  nearly  70  miles.  These  descriptions,  though  tedious,  are  necessary  to  the 
full  understanding  of  the  measures  adopted  for  sending  forward  boats  and  supplies. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  by  me  to  the  military  authorities,  (see  page — )  I  had 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  boats  and  supplies  could  at  once  be  sent  forward  as  far  as  the 
Matawin  Bridge,  and  while  this  was  being  done,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  set  all  the 
available  force  of  workmen  and  voyageurs  to  improve  and  open  the  unfinished  sections 
of  the  line,  beyond  that  place,  and  I  may  here  remark  that  this  was,  without  any  question, 
as  events  proved,  the  proper  course  to  have  adopted.  It  would  have  saved  a  vast  outlay, 
and  have  enabled  the  Expedition  to  reach  Shebandowan  Lake  earlier  than  it  did. 

A  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  troops,  the  experiment  of  send- 
boats  forward  by  waggons  was  tried,  and  it  succeeded  admirably.  The  waggons  were  ar- 
ranged by  means  of  long  reaches  (that  is,  poles  of  sufficent  length  to  admit  of  the  forward 
and  after  wheels  being  put  as  much  as  18  feet  apart),  the  boats  were  placed  bottom  up- 
wards on  the  waggons,  the  gunwales  resting  on  blocks  fitted  to  receive  and  support  them, 
and  in  this  way  twenty-eight  boats  were  sent  forward  to  the  Matawin  Bridge,  the  horses 
making  the  round  trip,  going  and  returning  in  three  days,  and  in  one  instance  in  two  days. 
Here,  then,  was  proof  positive  that  the  boats  could  easily  be  sent  forward  by  waggons. 
But  the  means  of  transport  were  at  this  time  limited,  and  instead  of  increasing  them,  as 
might  easily  have  been  done,  the  boats  were  ordered  to  the  river  by  the  Commandant  of 
the  Field  force.  The  distance  as  already  shewn  between  Thunder  Bay  and  the  Matawin 
Bridge  is,  by  land,  25  miles  and  by  the  river  45  miles.  The  road  was  practicable. 
The  river  for  a  distance  of  33  miles,  presented  a  series  of  stony  rapids  with  frequent 
portages  on  rough  and  rocky  ground.     In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  boats  would  stand 
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the  strain  to  which  they  must  of  necessity  be  exposed,  in  such  circumstances,  four  flat 
scows  and  two  strong  carvel  boats  were  sent  up,  manned  by  18  of  the  most  experienced  of  the 
voyageurs  and  a  company  of  soldiers.  After  seven  days  of  unceasing  toil  they  had  only 
reached  the  Kaministaquia  Bridge,  some  twenty  miles  by  the  road  from  Thunder  Bay, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Matawin  Bridge,  it  was  one  continuous  pull  in  flat  and  stony 
rapids.  On  arriving  at  the  latter  place,  the  boats,  strong  as  they  were,  were  found  to 
have  been  sadly  torn  and  scraped  in  the  rapids,  and  had  to  be  immediately  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  builders  for  repairs.  The  scows  having  been  built  specially  with  a  view  to 
such  work,  were,  of  course,  but  little  damaged. 

If  all  the  boats  should  be  exposed  to  wreck  in  the  channel  of  a  river,  for  which  they 
were  never  intended,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  most  serious  consequences  as  to 
the  future  progress  of  the  expedition.  We  were  but  at  the  outset  of  the  journey,  and  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  reach  Shebandowan  Lake,  where  the  final 
embarkation  was  to  take  place,  in  good  order.  I  therefore  urged  strongly  upon  the 
officer  commanding  the  Field  Force,  the  expediency  of  sending  to  Collingwood  for  wag- 
gons, where,  as  the  sowing  season  was  over,  any  number  of  farmers  could  be  found  ready 
enough  to  come  forward  with  their  teams.  This  advice  was  to  a  certain  extent  taken, 
and  a  limited  number  of  waggons  and  horses  were  brought  from  that  place,  but  the 
military  teams  began  to  fall  off,  as  their  drivers  said,  from  starvation,  being  allowed  but 
military  rations.  Some  60  of  them  were  in  hospital,  and  there  were  neither  horses  nor 
waggons  to  spare  for  the  boats.  Seeing  therefore  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the 
river,  I  sent  voyageurs  to  improve  the  portages,  and  endeavoured  to  organize  some  system 
by  which  the  boats  might  be  in  as  far  as  possible  saved  from  damage. 

As  the  chief  responsibility  of  getting  forward  the  Expedition  was  thus  thrown  on 
the  voyageurs,  at  a  time  when  the  impression  was  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  it  must 
be  abandoned,  I  may  be  permitted,  before  proceeding  further,  to  offer  some  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  men,  from  whom  so  much  was  expected,  and  by  whose  exertions  a  very 
different  turn  was  soon  given  to  the  general  prospect. 

The  men  forming  the  voyageur  force,  had  been  engaged  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  comprised  among  their  number,  boatmen  and  canoemen,  from  the  St. 
Maurice,  the  Saguenay,  and  the  Ottawa.  There  were  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga,  and 
Algonquins  from  the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Metis  from  Penetanguishene  and  Sault  St. 
Marie,  raftsmen  from  the  Trent,  and  pure  Indians  from  various  points  on  Lake  Superior. 
The  following  list  shews  the  numbers  and  the  localities  whence  they  came  : 

Ottawa  Hi ver ; 150  men. 

St.  Maurice  and  Saguenay  Rivers 121     „ 

Penetanguishene,    Manitoulin,   and  various  points 

on  Lake  Huron 98     „ 

River   Trent   114     „ 

St.  Lawrence,  Caughnawaga,  and  St.  Regis 99     ,, 

Lake  Superior,  Indians,  and  Half  Breeds 117     „ 

Toronto G     „ 


705  men. 
The  management  and  organization  of  such  an  assemblage,  was,  of  course,  a  matter 
requiring  great  care  and  circumspection.  I  could  not  at  once  turn  them  over  to  the 
military.  Two  classes,  utterly  unacquainted  with  each  other's  habits  and  mode  of  life, 
had  to  be  brought  in  contact.  .  The  one  highly  disciplined,  but  utterly  inexperienced  in 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  ;  the  other,  rough,  ready  and  inured  to  hard- 
ship, but  holding  all  fixed  rules  and  restraints  in  abhorrence.  On  the  one  hand  was  the 
soldier,  accustomed  to  obey  orders  and  cheerfully  do  whatever  might  be  required  of  him, 
without  troubling  himself  as  to  its  object  ;  on  the  other,  the  voyageur,  generous  and 
obliging,  but  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  acting  for  himself  ;  he,  at  least,  would  have 
his  views  about  what  he  was  to  do,  and  how  he  should  do  it,  and  would,  without  meaning 
it,  be  very  likely  to  give  offence  to  those  accustomed  to  unquestioning  obedience. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  and  after  fully  weighing  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  I 
conceived  it  better  to  keep  the  voyageurs,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  much  as  possible  apart 
from  the  military,  and  place  them  under  officers  accustomed  to  their  management.  I 
would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  organizing  them,  discharging  such  as  should  prove 
inefficient,  and  replacing  them  from  among  the  men  on  the  works  ;  and,  by  the  time 
Shebandowan  Lake  was  reached,  would  be  in  a  position  to  man  the  boats  with  picked 
crews  of  the  most  skilful  voyageurs  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

The  plan  of  dragging  forward  the  boats  by  the  rocky  channel  of  the  river  having  been 
determined  on,  and  notwithstanding  my  remonstrance,  persevered  in,  it  remained  for  me 
to  aid  in  carrying  it  out  in  the  manner  which  as  I  have  said  would  afford  the  greatest 
chance  of  safety  to  the  boats  ;  the  rocky  portages  were  laid  with  skids,  and  careful  men 
were  sent  with  every  brigade  whether  manned  by  soldiers  or  voyageurs,  or  partly  by  both. 

The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  boats  sent  by  the  river  to  the  Matawin 
bridge,  or  rather  to  Young's  Landing,  and  how  manned  ; 

Statement  showing  number  of  Boats  sent  from  Thunder  Bay  by  Kaministiquia  Eiver, 


and  number  of  Men  engaged  in  forwarding 

them. 

Date  of  Departure. 

No.  of  Boats. 

No.  of 
Voyageurs. 

No.  of 
Soldiers. 

1870. 
June    6 

6 

6 

4 
9 
6 
3 
3 
1 
4 
8 
9 

10 
8 
5 

14 
5 

18 
47 
44 
51 
45 
20 
30 
7 
44 
17 

50     . 
16 
32 
26 
95 
14 

5J 

„      10 , 

40 

„      11 

„      14 

40 

„      20 

„      21 

„      21 

„      21 

„      22 

„      24 

70 

„      25 

40 

„      29 

60 

July  1 

35 

„    4 

36 

;;  4 

50 

,,     6 

50 

101 

556 

471 

From  the  point  called  "Young's  Landing"  for  eight  miles  upwards,  the  river,  as 
already  explained,  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  brigade  of 
boats  at  that  point,  the  officer  commanding  the  Field  Force  sent  a  number  of  soldiers,  un- 
accompanied by  voyageurs  under  the  command  of  a  very  active  and  energetic  officer  to  try 
the  passage,  but  after  doing  all  that  could  be  expected  of  inexperienced  men  and  straining 
every  nerve  to  get  forward,  they  were  obliged  to  return  having  been  unable  to  get  their 
boats  up  the  rapids.  Some  interest  had  been  excited  by  this  experiment,  which  it  was  said 
was  designed  to  show  how  much  could  be  effected  in  the  rapids  independently  of  the  voyageurs. 
Before  the  discouraging  effects  of  this  failure  could  spread  far  I  had  sent  forward  a  band 
of  voyageurs  who  took  up  the  boats  and,  from  that  time  forward,  the  boats,  in  this  difficult 
section  were  manned  wholly  by  voyageurs.  To  get  them  all  past  the  section  just  referred 
to,  occupied  a  force  of  120  men  for  upwards  of  a  month  and  it  had  become  necessary  to 
spread  so  many  people  along  the  Eiver,  in  this  toilsome  work  of  dragging  boats  up  rocky 
channels  that,  much  to  my  regret,  I  was  compelled  to  reduce  the  force  on  the  road.  At  this 
time  (about  the  20th  of  June)  matters  had  become  exceedingly  critical.  The  Indians 
brought  at  great  expense  from  Nipigon  and  the  Grand  Portage  mostly  left.  The  Fort 
William  Indians,  after  a  trip  or  two,  deserted  us.  Fond  as  they  are  of  voyaging,  in  the 
usual  way,  the  work  of  dragging  boats  had  become  so  distasteful  to  them  that  neither  the 
agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  nor  Mr.  Chone,  the  missionary  at  Fort  William,  both 
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of  whom  used  their  influence  in  our  favor,  could  induce  them  to  continue  at  it,  and  I  became 
apprehensive  that  we  should  be  without  guides  in  the  interior.  Discontent,  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  manifest  itself  among  a  section  of  the  other  voyageurs.  "Why"  they  said,  do 
you  keep  us  dragging  boats  over  rocks  where  there  is  no  water  to  float  them,  when  a  single 
waggon  could  accomplish  more  in  a  day  than  eight  of  us  can  in  ten  ?  By  using  waggons 
you  would  have  your  boats  in  good  order  ;  whereas,  by  exposing  them  to  such  usage  as 
this,  they  are  being  rendered  unfit  for  the  long  journey  yet  before  us."  The  majority  of 
them,  however,  kept  cheerfully  at  their  work  and  when  defections  took  place  I  had  still 
the  force  on  the  works  from  which  to  supply  the  loss.  These  men  knew  perfectly  well 
that  waggons  in  sufficient  number  could  easily  have  been  obtained,  by  simply  sending  for 
them.  Appreciating  this,  their  patience  and  endurance,  undei  toil  which  they  believed  to 
be  unnecessary  and  arising  from  a  mistake,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  boats  suffered  terribly,  row-locks  were  lost,  and  oars  in 
quantity  broken,  and  the  tool  chests  were  almost  depleted  of  their  contents. 

Boat  builders  were,  however,  maintained  at  different  points  along  the  route,  and  as 
the  strained  and  patched  boats  were  brought  forward  they  managed  to  repair  and  fit  them 
for  further  trials. 

Carpenters  were  set  to  work  to  make  oars,  the  blacksmiths  produced  row-locks  as 
fast  as  they  Could,  and  additional  tools  were  ordered  from  Toronto. 

By  struggling  on  in  this  way  the  expedition  was  saved  from  disaster  and  those  who 
were  looking  for  an  order  to  return  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

While  the  boats  were  being  dragged  thus  tediously  over  the  rocks  of  the  Kamanis- 
tacjuia  and  Matawin  Rivers,  operations  were  going  forward  on  the  road.  The  waggons, 
at  first  very  limited  in  number,  were  gradually  coming  forward  and  stores  were  accumula- 
ting at  the  Matawin  and  Oskondage.  Except  on  two  occasions,  after  days  of  heavy  rain, 
the  road  as  far  as  the  AI  atawin  Bridge,  was  kept  in  fail-  condition.  From  thence  to  the 
Oskondage,  it  was  in  a  bad  state  no  doubt,  but  never  so  utterly  bad  but  that  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  with  a  waggon,  could  take  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  pounds  weight  over  it, 
and  horses  with  waggons,  as  well  as  oxen,  passed  frequently  to  that  point. 

The  principal  part  of  the  workmen  who  remained  at  my  disposal,  over  and  above  the 
numbers  engaged  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  were  placed  at  convenient  intervals  along 
the  route,  west  of  the  Matawin  bridge,  several  companies  of  the  regular  troops,  were 
stationed,  in  the  first  instance,  at  various  places  requiring  repair,  east  of  that  place,  and 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Brownes  lane  and  the  section  West  of  the  Oskondage.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  had  the  whole  army  at  work  on  the  roads.  On 
the  contrary,  the  main  body  of  the  Military  Force  remained  at  Thunder  Bay,  until  after 
General  Lindsay's  visit,  when  they  were  moved  forward  to  the  Matawin. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  work  furnished  by  the  Military. 

Statement  of  Amounts  paid  to  Regulars  and  Volunteers  for  labour  performed  on  the 

Thunder  Bay  Road. 


1870. 

<R 

June  5 

„      9 

To  cash  paid  Paymaster  60th  Rifles,  as  per  account  receipt 

do            Sergt.  Curran  and  men                      do                    

210 

3 

19 

4 

139 

170 

23 

128 

4 

210 

206 

440 

268 

25 
00 

„     10 

do            Lieut.  Heneage,  R.E.                        do                    

12 

„     10 

do            Capt.  Allevn,  R.A.                             do                    

95 

„    13 

do            Paymaster  60th  Rifles                        do                    

62 

„    28 

56 

„    24 

6? 

„     30 

do                    do        60th  Rifles                         do                    

37 

July    1 

12 

„    14 

do                   do        60th  Rifles                        do 

88 

„    18 

do                   do                do                                 do                    

50 

„    23 

do                   do        1st  Ontario  Rifles             do                   

64 

Nov.  16 

25 

1,829 

88 

16 


Of  the  above  amount  at  least  one  third  was  for  work  about  Thunder  Bay  and 
Brown's  Lane,  in  sections  the  opening  of  which  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  Road. 
Brown's  Lane  was  a  mere  by-road,  leading  to  the  River,  made  to  facilitate  movements 
in  connection  with  the  scheme  of  dragging  boats  by  hand,  and  at  Thunder  Bay  a  stockade 
was  built  and  a  road  made  between  the  military  encampments — and  on  these  a  portion  of 
the  work  above  detailed  was  expended — While  pointing  out  the  limited  amount  of  work, 
that  is,  comparatively  speaking,  furnished  by  the  Military  on  the  roads,  I  cannot  express 
myself  in  terms  sufficiently  appreciative  of  the  valuable  aid  afforded  by  the  few  companies 
of  the  regular  troops  sent  forward  to  our  assistance. 

The  experience  they  had  had  on  the  fortifications  at  Quebec,  rendered  them  quite 
expert  at  the  use  of  the  implements  required,  more  especially,  in  grading,  and  their  officers 
did  what  lay  in  their  power  to  urge  on  the  work. 

It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  single  out  the  names  of  those  who  were  the  longest 
associated  with  me  in  so  arduous  an  undertaking  ;  but,  where  all  distinguished  themselves 
and  worked  with  equal  earnestness,  it  might  appear  inviduous.  There  are  young  men  in 
Canada  who  would  have  derived  a  salutary  lesson  from  witnessing  the  exertions  both  of 
officers  and  men.  Young  gentlemen,  some  of  them  heirs  to  broad  acres  and  historic  titles, 
did  not  disdain  to  lay  their  shoulders  to  charred  logs  or  think  it  unbecoming  to  look  like 
their  work.  If,  with  such  aid  in  that  part  of  the  work  to  which  the  soldiers  were  more  par- 
ticularly accustomed,  I  had  had  the  hundreds  of  voyageurs  absent  on  the  River,  as  I  had 
anticipated  they  would  be,  at  my  disposal,  to  send  with  their  axes,  along  the  western 
sections  of  the  route,  the  road  would  quickly  have  been  opened  and  boats  and  supplies 
might  have  passed  by  waggon  to  Bhebandowan  Lake. 

The  rains  which  prevailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  June  proved  to  be  a  serious 
drawback  to  operations  generally.  The  section  of  the  road  more  especially,  between  the 
Matawin  Bridge  and  the  Oskondage,  running  as  it  does  through  a  region  of  red  clay 
became  badly  cut  up  and  a  great  deal  of  cross-lay  (corduroy)  became  necessary — still  the 
work  went  on,  with  but  little  interruption,  until  the  occurrence  of  the  great,  and  I  believe 
unprecedented  flood  of  the  30th  of  June,  which  fairly  stopped  the  passage  of  waggons  for 
nearly  two  whole  days — a  culvert  near  the  Kaministaqida  was  displaced  and  a  small 
temporary  bridge,  which  had  been  run  over  the  Sunshine  Brook,  was  seriously  damaged 
while  a  similar  temporary  structure  on  the  Oskondage  had  a  narrow  escape.  These 
damages  were  quickly  repaired  and  the  work  went  on  as  usual. 

At  this  time,  30th  of  June,  when  the  roads  were  at  the  very  worst,  and  boats,  broken 
and  leaky  were  accumulated  at  Young's  Landing  or  being  hauled  from  thence  to  the 
Oskondage,  we  had  a  visit  from  the  Lieut.  General  commanding  the  forces.  This  highly 
distinguished  Officer  went  forward  as  far  as  Sliebandowan  Lake.  The  prospect  was  any- 
thing but  encouraging,  worse,  in  fact,  than  it  had  up  to  that  time  been,  and  I  feared  as  I 
had  heard  whispered  some  days  previously,  that  the  Expedition  was  to  be  abandoned. 
Far  otherwise  was  the  result.  His  Excellency  saw  and  judged  of  everything  for  himself.  In 
two  days  from  the  date  of  his  visit  the  head-quarters  of  the  Field  Force  were  moved 
forward  to  the  Matawin  Bridge.  New  energy  seemed  infused  everywhere,  additional 
companies  of  troops  were  sent  to  work  on  the  roads,  and  among  these  the  Volunteers 
from  whom,  up  to  this  time,  no  aid  had  been  received,  except  in  making  a  few  repairs  in 
the  vicinity  of  Thunder  Bay.  Bad  as  the  roads  were,  waggons  and  artillery  found  their 
way  over  them  and  stores  began  to  accumulate  at  Ward's  Landing.  Shebandowan  Lake 
was  at  last  writhin  reach  and  though  the  pelting  rains  came  down  at  intervals  the  weather 
had  upon  the  whole  improved. 

Ward's  Landing  is  about  three  miles  from  Shebandowan  Lake,  and  the  River  in 
this  distance,  presents  a  series  of  shallow,  but  not  difficult  rapids,  so  that  the  stores  were 
easily  sent  forward  in  flat  scows  manned  partly  by  voyageurs  and  partly  by 
soldiers. 

To  facilitate  the  loading  of  boats  and  embarkation  of  troops  at  Shebandowan  Lake 
a  small  wharf  had  been  run  out  at  a  sandy  bay,  close  to  its  outlet.  At  this  place  stores 
were  rapidly  collected  and  the  boats,  after  their  severe  bruising  in  the  Kaministaquia,  put 
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in  order  for  the  long  journey  to  the  West  by  boat  builders  who  had  been  brought  forward 
for  the  purpose. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  for  the  journey  in  boats. 

On  reference  to  the  memorandum  on  a  proceeding  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was 
proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  man  every  boat  with  three  voyageurs  besides  soldiers,  so 
that  with  each  brigade  of  five  boats  there  might  be  fifteen  practised  men  available  for 
running  them  over  rapids.  It  was  found,  however,  that  although  the  boats  would  carry 
quite  as  much  dead  weight  as  had  been  anticipated  they  had  barely  sufficient  stowage 
capacity  for  the  numerous  articles  to  be  put  into  them.  I  therefore  recommsnded  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Field  Force  to  make  the  number  of  boats,  in  each  brigade,  six 
instead  of  five.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was  furthermore  arranged  that  the  number  of 
voyageurs  accompanying  each  brigade  sheuld  be  twelve,  besides  a  pilot,  making  thirteen 
in  all. 

Shebandowan  Lake  to  Fort  Garry. 

At  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  July,  the  Colonel- Commanding  the  60th  Rifles 
(Col.  Fielden)  set  out  from  McNiell's  Landing,  Shebandowan  Lake,  with  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen boats,  and  by  ten  a.  m.  on  the  following  morning  was  at  Kashaboiwe  Portage. 

This  being  the  first  detachment  of  the  force  which  had  embarked,  I  accompanied  it  for 
a  short  distance,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  arrangementswhich  had  been  made  would 
meet  the  test  of  actual  work  on  the  portages.  If  I  had  had  any  apprehension  on  this 
head,  it  was  quickly  removed,  for  no  sooner  had  Col.  Fielden  landed  than  with  his  officers, 
soldiers  and  voyageurs,  he  set  vigorously  to  work  to  get  the  stores  and  artillery  across. 
I  had  placed  a  force  of  voyageurs  on  this  portage,  a  few  days  previously  to  lay  it  with 
skids,  that  is  logs  laid  transversely,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  boats.  Taking  some 
of  these  voyageurs  with  me,  I  proceeded  to  the  Height  of  Land  portage  in  order  to  make 
some  necessary  arrangements  for  getting  the  boats  up  a  little  brook  which  connects 
Kashaboiwe  Lake  with  the  summit  pond,  and  having  effected  this,  I  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  to  the  Kashaboiwe  Portage.  In  the  meantime,  Col.  Fielden  had  made  such 
good  progress  that  all  his  stores  and  most  of  his  boats  were  across,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
he  would  set  out  for  the  Height  of  Land  portage,  and  be  over  it  on  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

These  two  portages,  the  Kashaboiwe  and  Height  of  Land,  are  the  longest  on  the 
route,  being,  respectively.,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  a  mile  in  length,  equal  to  one 
fourth  part  of  the  aggregate  length  of  the  portages  between  Shebandowan  Lake  and  Lake 
Winnipeg.  If,  therefore,  Col.  Fielden  could,  in  two  or  three  days,  get  over  a  fourth  part 
of  the  entire  distance  to  be  accomplished  by  land,  it  was  easy  to  calculate,  at  least  to  a 
few  days,  the  time  at  which  the  force  would  reach  the  Red  River  settlement,  for  the  route  is 
remarkable  in  so  far  as  that  between  the  portages  there  are  no  impediments  to  speak  of, 
or  difficult  rapids  to  be  encountered.  With  such  a  vigorous  and  active  leader  as  Col. 
Fielden  in  advance,  there  could  be,  now,  no  doubt  that  the  Expedition  was  a  success. 

As  I  was  proceeding  back  to  McNeill's  Landing,  I  met  a  messenger  with  the  follow- 
ing note,  which  will  at  least  serve  to  shew  how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  absent  myself  for 
a  moment  from  the  scene  of  principal  operations,  at  this  time. 

Sunday  afternoon,  4.45  P.M. 

McNeill's  Bay,  Shebandowan  Lake. 

Dear  Mr.  Dawson, — I  have  been  obliged  to  start  off  Capt.  Puller's  brigade  without 
either  voyageurs  or  guides,  the  former  Avere  ready,  with  exception  of  their  cooking 
utensils,  which  had  not  turned  up.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Graham  knew  nothing.  I  enquired 
of  Mr.  Hamel,  and  he  told  me  there  were  no  Mission  Indians  here.  I  have  to  look  to 
you  for  both  voyageurs  and  guides.  This  is  only  the  second  day  of  the  operation, 
47-3 
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and  yet  neither  are  ready.  I  have  ordered  Capt.  Buller  to  halt  on  the  first  portage  until 
I  can  send  him  both  voyageurs  and  guides.  Please  send  me  word  what  I  am  to  do.  The 
carts  are  all  here  also,  waiting  for  your  men  to  take  them  on  to  the  portages. 

Very  truly  yours, 

#  (Signed,)  G.  J.  Wolseley. 

S.  J.  Dawson,  Esq. 

I  had  been  barely  two  days  absent,  and  here  matters  were  already  in  a  mess.  I 
at  once  furnished  the  brigade  with  a  guide,  from  the  crew  I  had  wich  me  and  soon  after- 
wards met  the  voyageurs  in  a  boat  hurrying  after  them,  so  that  they  had  not  to 
"  halt  on  the  first  portage  ;"  the  men  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  as  it  was  a 
Sunday  evening,  they  did  not  know  they  were  to  be  called  on.  I,  however,  took 
measures  to  prevent  any  ground  arising  for  such  complaints  in  the  future. 

At  this  time,  the  voyageurs  were  by  hundreds  within  easy  reach  of  Shebandowan 
Lake,  engaged  in  dragging  boats  to  the  Oskondage,  or  in  scows  carrying  stores  from 
Ward's  to  McNiell's  Landing,  and  had  only  to  get  warning  to  be  in  readiness  at  a 
moment's  notice.  But  I  had  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  guides,  the  Indians,  as  already 
shewn,  having  had  enough  of  it  in  the  rapids  of  the  Kaministaquia.  There  could,  how- 
ever, be  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Height  of  Land  Portage,  with  the  aid  of  a  map,  and 
at  the  latter  place,  I  had  met  some  Indians  who  engaged  to  pilot  the  brigades  in  Lac  des 
Mille  Lacs,  and  soon  afterwards  a  few  of  the  Fort  William  Indians  rejoined  us.  But, 
even  among  the  Indians,  there  were  few  really  well  acquainted  with  the  route.  It  had 
been  long  abandoned  as  a  line  of  traffic,  so  that  with  the  exception  of  such  as  had  gone  on 
voyages  to  Port  Frances — and  the  number  was  limited — it  was  known  only  to  a  few 
wandering  families  of  hunters,  and  fortunately  these  came  to  our  aid  when  most  wanted. 

On  returning  to  the  camp  at  Shebandowan  Lake,  I  found  Col.  McNeill,  V.C.,  most 
actively  occupied  in  organizing  the  Force,  arranging  stores  and  sending  off  the  boats.  I 
had  stationed  at  this  place  Mr.  Graham,  who  displayed  great  energy  in  arranging  the 
boat  outfit,  getting  the  boats  repaired,  and  organizing  and  telling  off  the  voyageurs  for 
the  different  Brigades. 

Rapid  progress  was  now  being  made,  Col.  Fielden,  in  advance,  was  leading  the  way 
to  the  interior,  and  Col.  McNeill,  who  evinced  a  most  extraordinary  faculty  for  eliminating 
order  out  of  chaos,  was  sending  off  brigades  as  fast  as  stores  and  outfit  arrived  from  Ward's 
Landing. 

At  this  time  waggons  were  coming  through  from  Thunder  Bay  to  Ward's  Landing. 
The  voyageurs  were  mostly  on  the  river  between  Young's  Landing  and  the  Oskondage, 
but  were  bringing  the  boats  rapidly  forward,  and  a  few  additional  Indians  came  up  from 
the  Mission  to  act  as  guides. 

Matters  being  in  this  favorable  position,  I  again  went  forward  with  a  light  canoe, 
and  overtook  Col.  Fielden  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  July,  at  the  Deux  Rivieres 
Portage  ;  most  of  his  stores  and  boats  were  already  over,  and  in  eight  days  more  he 
would  be  at  Fort  Frances.     He  had  crossed  the  following  portages  : 

Miles.     Chains. 

Kashaboiwe 60 

Height  of  Land 1 

Barril  Portage 16 

Brule  Portage 20 

French  Portage , 25 

Pine  Portage Iff 30 

Deux  Rivieres,  nearly  crossed 62 
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Col.  Fielden,  with  the  advance,  was  now  fairly  over  the  most  difficult  section  of  the 
route.     In  nine  days  he  had  made  a  hundred  miles,  and  crossed  seven  portages,  the  aggre- 


gate  length  of  which  was  considerably  over  a  third  part  of  the  total  land  carriage  to  be 
encountered,  and  he  was  now  about  entering  on  a  large  river,  where  the  portages  were 
short,  and  the  route  more  open  and  frequented. 

In  order  that  this  gallant  officer's  merit  may  be  the  better  understood,  it  is  but  fair  to 
explain,  that  when  he  set  out  from  Shebandowan  Lake,  the  most  skilful  of  the  voyageurs 
were  still  engaged  with  the  boats  in  the  channel  of  the  Matawin.  I  had  therefore  to 
supply  him  with  voyageurs,  who,  although  strong  and  accustomed  to  roughing  it  in  the 
woods,  driving  logs,  and  so  forth,  were,  nevertheless,  not  considered  equal  to  many  of 
the  others  in  the  management  of  boats.  But  they  were  excellent  axmen,  and  on  them 
fell  the  work  of  opening  the  long  abandoned  portages  between  Lac  dcs  Mille  Lacs  and 
Sturgeon  Lake,  Jbr  the  necessity  of  keeping  so  many  men  on  the  river,  combined  wi'th 
the  defection  of  the  Indians,  had  prevented  me  from  sending  voyageurs  very  far  in 
advance  to  improve  the  portages.  I  had,  however,  sent  an  additional  number  with  Col. 
Fielden,  over  and  above  those  required  for  his  boats,  to  aid  in  this  work,  and  on  reaching 
Deux  Rivieres,  I  sent  forward  a  crew  of  picked  voyageurs  to  man  the  rapids  on  the 
Maligne,  the  next  after  Deux  Rivieres  Portage,  and  at  these  rapids  they  remained  until 
all  the  boats  were  run  past. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  I  again  left  Col.  Fielden  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  Expedition  was  being  virtually  led  by  an  officer  fully  equal  to  the  task. 

On  29th  July,  I  was  again  at  Shebandowan  Lake,  and  there  was  now  further  work 
to  be  provided  for,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  correspondence. 

Camp  Wards  Landing,  19th  July,  1870. 

Sir, — Referring  to  a  conversation  I  had  with  you  some  days  ago  at  the  Matawin 
Camp,  when  I  told  you  that  upon  trial  the  boats  would  not  hold  so  much  as  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  acted  upon  the  suggestion  you  then 
made  of  sending  an  extra  boat  with  each  brigade.  By  doing  so  and  by  having  only  two 
voyageurs  in  each  boat,  I  have  been  able  to  take  GO  days  rations  for  each  brigade,  with 
every  one  embarked  in  it. 

I  shall  have  21  brigades  as  far  as  Fort  Frances  and  20  from  there  to  Fort  Garry;  up 
to  the  former  place,  I  shall  therefore  require  12G  boats  and  from  thence  on,  only  120. 

As  by  this  arrangement  I  shall  make  use  of  252  voyageurs.  I  have  to  requst  you 
will  kindly  inform  me  whether  you  can  send  forward  the  supplies  noted  in  the  margin  to 
Fort  Frances,  after  the  last  detachment  of  troops  have  embarked  at  Shebandowan  Lake, 
by  means  of  the  boats  and  voyageurs  left  behind,  and  if  so,  the  date  when  I  may  depend 
upon  having  them  at  that  post. 

I  have  to  add  that  the  sooner  they  can  be  sent  there  the  better,  as  it  is  important 
that  I  should  have  this  reserve  close  behind  me  when  I  enter  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

&C,       &C,      etc., 

(Signed,)  G.  J.  Wolseley, 

Commanding  Red  River  Field  Force. 
S.  J.  Dawson,  Esq., 
&c,    &c,    &c, 

Supt.  Public  Works. 
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Ward's  Landing  near  Shebandowan  Lake, 

20th  July,  1871. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant, 
and,  in  reply,  beg  leave  to  say  that,  with  the  boats  and  voyageurs  to  be  left  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  can  send  forward  the  supplies  you  mention  from  this  place  to  Fort  Frances  by  the 
15  th  day  of  September  next. 


The  following  will  be  required  for  rations  to  the  voyageurs  while  engaged  in  this 
service. 

150  half  brls.  pork,  150  half  brls.  flour,  40  bags  peas  or  beans,  7  chests  tea.  The 
boats  now  remaining  at  Thunder  Bay  will  of  course  be  brought  to  this  place  by  the  military 
transport.  1  would  also  require  the  use  of  six  yoke  of  oxen  for  transport  on  the  portages, 
with  a  quantity  of  hay,  oats  or  ox  feed  proportioned  to  the  time  they  should  be  so  used. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

&c,     &c,     &c, 
(Signed,)  S.  J.  Dawson. 

Col.  Wolseley, 

Commanding  Red  River  Field  Force. 

I  may  here  remark  that  instead  of  252  men,  the  expedition  was  accompanied  by  315 
voyageurs,  besides  185  engaged  with  reserve  stores. 

The  arrangement,  above  detailed,  having  been  agreed  to,  as  soon  as  the  last  brigade 
of  boats  with  soldiers  had  left  McNiell's  Landing,  the  reserve  stores  began  to  be  sent  for- 
ward from  Thunder  Bay.  A  number  of  boats  which  had  been  left  at  that  place  were  also 
brought  up  by  waggon,  and  it  now  became  evident  to  all,  that  much  time  would  have  been 
gained  and  labour  saved,  in  the  first  instance,  by  keeping  the  whole  voyageur  foree  on  the 
road  making  it  at  once  passable  to  waggons,  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  these  from 
Collingwood  and  bringing  forward  boats  and  stores  to  Ward's  Landing.  To  shew  how 
easily  this  might  have  been  done,  I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  2  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  2nd  August,  seven  boats,  placed  on  waggons,  were  sent  off  from  Thunder 
Bay,  and,  at  sunset  on  the  following  evening,  were  at  Ward's  Landing.  How  different 
was  this  from  dragging  them  over  rocks  and  stones  in  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  stream. 
There  was  not  a  boat  brought  by  the  river  that  cost  less  for  transport  than  $300,  making 
on  a  hundred  which  were  so  conveyed  some  $30,000.  while  on  53  brought  by  \ waggon 
the  cost  did  not  exceed  $20  or  $25  each,  and  then  how  very  different  was  the  condition 
of  the  boats,  in  the  one  case  fresh  and  sound  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  the  builder. 
In  the  other  torn  and  broken  with  many  row-locks,  oars  and  rudders  lost  or  smashed, 
and  requiring  repairs,  in  some  cases  very  extensive  ones,  before  they  could  be  used. 

The  military  haviug  all  left,  arrangements  were  quickly  made  for  sending  forward 
the  reserve  supplies.  In  this  work  a  small  steam  launch  whieh  had  been  prepared  at 
Toronto,  did  good  service.  It  was  first  used  on  Shebandowan  Lake,  but  as  the  supplies 
were  moved  on,  it  was  taken  to  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs,  and  it  saved  the  work  of  at  least 
twenty  men.  With  three  full  loaded  boats  in  tow,  it  made  fair  speed,  and  was  only  on 
one  or  two  occasions  wind  bound,  for  a  short  time.  I  may  dismiss  this  subject  by  saying, 
that  by  means  of  the  voyageurs  left  behind,  the  stores  were  taken  in  good  time  to  Fort 
Frances.  The  first  reaching  that  place  on  the  3rd  of  September,  and  the  last  on  the  17th, 
besides  some  that  were  left  by  order  of  the  military  at  Deux  Rivieres  Portage,  to  meet 
the  troops  as  they  returned  from  Red  River. 

While  the  military  are  on  the  way  to  Red  River  and  the  reserve  stores  following,  a 
brief  description  of  the  line  of  the  route,  as  regards  its  general  features,  may  not  be  out 
of  place. 


Between  the  terminus  of  the  Thunder  Bay  road,  on  Shekmdowan  Lake,  and  Lake 
Winnipeg,  by  the  route  followed  by  the  expedition,  the  distance  is,  in  round  numbers, 
488  miles.     In  this  distance  are  three  sections  differing  materially  in  general  character. 

The  first,  known  as  the  Lake  Region,  commences  at  the  end  of  the  Thunder  Bay 
road  and  ends  at  Fort  Frances.  The  distance  between  these  points  by  the  route  followed 
by  the  expedition,  which  went  round  by  Loon  Lake  to  avoid  the  rapids  of  Sturgeon  River, 
is  208  miles,  and  by  the  more  direct  route  usually  travelled,  about  190  miles.  This 
section  presents  a  continuous  succession  of  lakes  separated  by  short  portages,  except  in 
one   instance  where  there  is  a  stretch  of  eleven  miles  of  river,   sometimes  called  the 


Maligne.  It  was  to  the  rapids  in  this  stretch  that  I  had  sent  a  picked  crew  of  voyageurr 
to  be  in  attendance  while  the  boats  were  passing,  and  run  them  clown.  In  all  othes 
places,  the  work  to  be  done  consisted  merely  in  carrying  baggage  and  supplies,  and  hauling 
boats  from  one  quiet  sheet  of  water  to  another.  The  aggregate  length  of  the  portages 
between  Shebandowan  Lake  and  Fort  Frances  is  precisely  three  miles  and  76  chains  •  the 
two  first  are  the  longest  namely,  Kashaboiwe  and  Height  of  Land  portages,  and  these  are 
respectively  three-quarters  of  a  mile  and  one  mile  in  length.  The  other  portages  are 
very  short,  only  three  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  none  extending  to  half  a  mile. 
Here  then  is  the  labour  the  voyageurs  and  soldiers  had  to  encounter  in  getting  to  Fort 
Frances,  that  is  to  say — they  had  to  get  boats,  ammunition,  and  60  days'  rations,  the 
latter  gradually  getting  less,  over  three  miles  and  76  chains  of  land,  and  row  or  sail 
through  some  two  hundred  miles  of  water,  where  countless  islands  rendered  the  shelter  so 
perfect  that  the  highest  winds  could  not  stop  them,  while  the  breeze  would  often  fill  their 
sails  and  relieve  them  from  the  toil  of  the  oar.  The  weight  of  the  boats  varied  some- 
what, those  of  the  clinker  construction  being  from  650  lbs.,  to  750  lbs.,  and  the  carvel 
from  850  to  950  lbs.  With  each  brigade  of  six  boats  were  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five 
strong  men/  soldiers  and  voyageurs,  ten  men  were  quite  equal  to  drawing  a  boat  across  a 
portage,  but  the  crews  joined  together  and  hauled  them  across  with  great  ease.  The 
baggage  and  stores  gave  the  most  irksome  work  to  the  inexperienced  soldiers,  but  it  did 
not  last  long  at  a  time,  and  after  the  toil  involved  in  getting  across  a  portage,  they  were 
soon  again  afloat  and  winding  their  way  among  labyrinths  of  islands. 

Sometimes  mistakes  occurred  on  the  lakes,  more  especially  when  the  sails  where  hoisted. 

The  boats  in  tacking,  would  leave  the  usual  track  and,  as  new  lakes  opened  up  and 
unknewn  islands  came  in  view,  the  guides  would  get  bewildered  and  scarcely  know 
which  way  to  turn.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs,  and  I  men- 
tion it  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  the  best  guides  to  get  astray  in  these  island-studded 
lakes.  A  half  Indian  voyageur  who  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  was  supposed  to  know  every  rock  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Arctic  Seas,  came  with  a  brigade  of  boats  to  the  lake  just  named.  The  wind  was  up,  the 
sails  were  set  at  once,  and  off  went  the  boats  dashing  at  great  speed  through  the  water, 
and  leaving  island  after  island  behind  them.  The  wind  was  nearly  but  not  quite  fair, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  change  them  from  their  track  while  they  were  making  such 
speed,  almost  in  the  direction  they  should  go.  At  last  they  were  put  about,  but  the 
guide  looked  in  vain  for  some  point  or  island  he  could  recognize.  All  was  new  to  him. 
Time  and  again,  the  islands  bounding  the  prospect  were  made  for,  but  only  to  open  up 
new  vistas  and  lakes  more  bewildering  than  the  last.  This  lake  is  well  named  Lac  des 
Mille  Lacs.  It  is,  however,  the  only  one  on  the  upper  part  of  the  route  which  from  its 
dimensions  could  admit  of  the  boats  going  far  astray,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  blunders,  I  stationed  some  Indians  who  have  their  hunting  grounds  in 
the  neighborhood,  at  the  Height  of  Land,  so  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  act  as  pilots 
in  this  perplexing  lake. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  barrenness  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  Lake  region, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  in  many  places  somewhat  rocky,  but  not  more  so  than  the  regions  of 
the  Upper  Ottawa,  or  the  country  intermediate  between  the  Ottawa  and  the  Georgian 
Bay.  Timber,  both  red  and  white  pine,  of  fair  dimensions,  is  in  unlimited  abundance, 
and  in  many  places,  more  especially  on  "Rainy  Lake,  there  are  indications  of  valuable 
rninerals. 

Arrived  at  Fort  Frances,  the  Expedition  had  before  it  131  miles  of  unbroken  navi- 
gation, ending  at  Rat  Portage.  First,  Rainy  River,  winding  for  67  miles  with  a  gentle 
current  through  forests  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  broken  here  and  there  by  slopes  of 
green  sward,  where  the  Indians  of  former  times  had  practised  the  art  of  cultivation,  so 
long  forgotten  to  their  descendants,  and  then  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  the  course 
lay  for  64  miles  farther,  through  islands  which,  although  the  lake  is  large,  afford  shel- 
tered channels  where  the  stiffest  breeze  is  hardly  felt.  There  is,  however,  a  traverse  of 
seven  miles  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  where  boats  are  sometimes  wind  bound. 


The  Winnipeg. 

On  reference  to  the  memorandum  on  a  preceding  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
river  presents  a  series  of  lake-like  reaches  'with  short  intervals  of  rapid  water  between 
them.  It  is  in  volume  not  inferior  to  the  Ottawa — perhaps  greater,  after  it  receives  its 
chief  tributary  the  English  River  which  joins  it  just  above  Portage  de  L'lle  from  the 
east.  Some  of  the  navigable  sections  are  like  the  Chats  and  Duchene  Lakes  on  the  Ottawa, 
differing  only  in  the  circumstance  of  being  full  of  islands.  This  river  had  long  been  used  as 
a  highway  for  the  boats  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  carrying  places  were  found 
to  be  well  opened  and  in  good  order.  At  certain  stages  of  the  water  some  of  the  portages 
are  difficult  of  approach,  but  when  the  expedition  passed  the  water  was  low,  and  the 
worst  places  had  quite  lost  their  terrors.  The  distance  from  Rat  Portage  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Alexander  on  Lake  Winnipeg  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  miles.  The  portages  are  numerous  but  short ;  their  aggregate  length  at  high  water 
amounting  only  to  three  miles  and  six  chains.  The  water,  however,  was  so  low  when  the 
Expedition  passed  that  at  several  places,  such  as  the  Cave,  the  Seven  Sortages  and  Silver 
Palls,  much  of  the  land  carriage  was  avoided  by  keeping  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and 
lifting  the  boats  over  rocky  points.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Expedition  experienced  no 
difficulty  whatever  on  the  Winnepeg.  Guides  had  been  obtained  at  Fort  Frances  and 
Rat  Portage,  where  the  Indians  are  numerous,  and  some  few  of  the  voyageurs,  who  had  not 
distinguished  themselves,  were  sent  back  from  the  former  station  and  their  places  supplied 
with  Indians  well  acquainted  with  the  route.  I  should  mention  that  Mr.  Boyd,  a  merchant 
in  the  Red  River  Settlement,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Government  of  Manitoba,  together 
with  some  other  settlers,  sent  six  Hudson's  Bay  boats  to  meet  the  Expedition.  This 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  comparing  these  boats  with  those  which  had  been  provided  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  I  have  some  satisfaction  in  saying  that  the  latter  proved  to  be 
the  fastest  sailers,  the  most  easily  managed  in  the  portages  and  rapids  and  in  every  way 
the  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Expedition. 

From  Fort  Alexander  to  Lower  Fort  Garry  (Stone  Fort)  the  distance  is  60  miles, 
and  in  this  section  there  is  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  navigation. 

The  route,  generally,  between  the  terminus  of  the  Thunder  Bay  road,  Shebandowan 
Lake  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  will  compare  very  favorably  with  any  other  canoe  or  boat  route 
of  equal  length  in  British  North  America.  The  «ntire  distance  is  four  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles,  with  some  forty  portages  (more  or  less  according  to  the  stage  of  water) 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  seven  miles.  Between  these  portages,  the  navigation, 
excepting  for  a  few  miles  in  a  narrow  brook  at  French  Portage,  is  the  easiest  conceivable. 
There  are  no  difficult  rapids  to  run.  In  fact,  except  on  the  the  Maligne  already  referred 
to,  and  at  a  few  places  on  the  Winnipeg,  as  regards  the  facility  of  getting  over  them 
with  boats  or  canoes,  the  rapids  are  the  merest  ripples. 

The  force,  in  getting  through,  had  just  seven  miles  of  land  carriage  to  get  over  with 
light  boats,  60  clays  rations  gradually  diminishing,  and  their  ammunition,  and  this  in 
short  sections,  so  far  separated  as  to  make  the  fatigue  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
portages  been  longer  and  fewer  in  number. 

The  labor  on  the  portages  was,  no  doubt,  trying  to  men  unaccustomed  to  such  work, 
but  it  did  not  last  long  at  a  time,  and  all  besides  was  the  smoothest  sailing  conceivable. 

Let,  now,  the  route  which  could  afford  such  easy  transport  be  compared  with  other 
known  routes  of  similar  character,  on  which  many  Canadians  are  engaged  in  occupations 
involving  the  constant  practice  of  work  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  the  Expedition- 
ary Force  had  to  perform,  and  first,  as  regards  the  Ottawa,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  time  when  articles  had  to  be  carted  from  Carillon  to  Grenville,  when  voyageurs  had 
to  portage  their  canoes  past  the  Chaudiere  and  Duchene,  struggle  up  the  Chats  Rapids 
and  toil  for  weeks  in  powerful  whirlpools  or  on  the  long  portages  between  the  Chineux 
and  the  Calumet.  The  labor  involved  in  getting  from  the  Joachim,  the  upper  limit  of 
steam  navigation,  to  Lake  Temiscaminque  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles, 
is  vastly  greater  than  on  the  whole  route  to  Red  River, — a  greater  length  of  land  carriage, 
and  rapids   more  powerful   and  difficult  to  overcome.      But  if  the  difficulties  on  the 
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broad  Ottawa  are  greater,  how  much  more  are  they  not  so  on  its  tributaries  the 
Gatineau,  Madawaska,  Coulonge  or  Petewawe.  Hundreds,  I  may  say  thousands  of 
adventurous  lumbermen  yearly  find  their  way  to  the  high  reigons  drained  by  these  rivers 
with  boats  and  half  a  year's  supplies  besides. 

The  St.  Maurice  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  difficult  rivers  on  the  continent,  running 
down,  as  it  does,  directly  across  the  strike  of  rock  from  a  plateau  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  it  forms  a  case  in  point  as  regards  comparison 
for  by  this  route  a  French  Military  Expedition  passed,  in  former  years,  to  the  Moose  and 
down  that  Elver  to  Hudson's  Bay,  with  artillery  and  munitions  of  war.  Two  of  their  field 
pieces  still  remain  on  a  portage  at  the  sources  of  the  St.  Maurice  and  history  tells  of 
their  doings  at  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  took  and  held  forts,  one  of  which  was  well 
mounted  with  artillery  Although  no  doubt  greater  things  have  been  done  in  other 
ways,  still  this  is  of  its  kind  a  feat  as  yet  unparalleled  in  military  annals. 

The  Chevalier  de  Troyes  had  no  boats  such  as  were  supplied  to  the  Red  River  River 
Expeditionary  Force  and  in  his  day  the  birchen  skiff  was  alone  used  on  the  inland  waters, 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay 

As  compared  with  the  route  by  York  Factory,  the  line  followed  by  the  Expedition  has 
many  evident  advantages,  and,  in  this  regard,  I  may  refer  to  a  journey  made  from  York 
Factory  to  Fort  Garry  by  Col.  Crofton  in  1846.  That  gallant  soldier  whose  clear  and 
comprehensive  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (England),  in 
1857,  did  so  much  to  remove  the  veil  in  which  an  exclusive  monopoly  had  shrouded  the 
regions  of  the  North- West,  came  by  York  Factory  to  Red  River,  with  347  soldiers,  17 
women  and  19  children,  in  all  383  persons.  Among  his  munitions  of  war  were  three 
6-pounders  and  one  9-pounder  field  pieces.  In  his  evidence,  speaking  of  the  Fort  William 
route,  he  says  : — "  I  would  undertake  to  take  my  regiment  by  it ; "  and,  on  being  further 
questioned,  replied  as  follows  : — 

"  I  did  worse  than  that,  for  I  took  artillery  from  Fort  York,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
"  Red  River,  700  miles,  by  the  compass,  oyer  lakes  and  rivers,  and  that  is  a  much  worse 
"  route  than  the  other." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  under  present  circumstances  (this  was  13  years  ago,)  the 
"  route  from  Fort  William  to  Fort  Garry  is  a  better  route  for  military  to  go  than  from 
"  Fort  York  1 — I  am  quite  sure  of  it  for  I  have  gone  both." 

"  Questkui  by  Sir  John  Packington — Did  you  say  you  took  artillery  from  Fort  York 
"to  Red  River  1—1  did." 

"  What  distance  is  that  ? — It  is  about  736  miles." 

"  How  did  you  convey  it? — We  carried  the  guns  in  canvas,  we  took  the  guns  off  their 
"  carriages,  we  had  rope  handles  and  carrying  straps,  and  between  them  so  carried  the 
guns." 

At  the  time  the  gallant  Crofton  formed  the  opinions  to  which  he  has  given  such 
forcible  expression,  steam  had  not  reached  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Thunder  Bay  road  had 
not  been  dreamt  of;  still,  with  experience  of  both  routes,  he  considered  it  (the  Fort  Wil- 
liam road,)  vastly  better  than  the  route  by  Hudson's  Bay. 

One  cannot  but  be  slfruck  with  the  marked  difference  in  the  circumstance,  under  which 
he  made  his  journey  by  the  one  route,  and  those  attending  the  advance  of  the  Expedition- 
ary force  by  the  other.  In  the  one  case  were  the  ever  frozen  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  soldiers,  with  artillery,  and  women  with  children  to  bring  forward  to  an  unknown 
land  by  a  route  till  then  untried  by  a  military  force.  In  the  other,  light  boats,  fitted 
with  everything  that  could  be  conceived  to  be  useful,  and  manned  with  active  men  in  the 
very  prime  of  life. 

Women  and  children  had  to  be  protected  from  the  chill  blastsof  autumn,  as  Col. 
Crofton's  band  came  upwards  from  the  sea . 

The  soldiers  of  the  Expeditionary  force  had  to  work  hard  enough  at  times,  no  doubt, 
on  the  portages,  as  they  came  to  the  successive  falls  of  the  Winnipeg,  but  they  were  soon 
again  on  open  lakes  with  the  soft  winds  of  summer  in  their  sails. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Col.  Crofton's  soldiers  could  have  had  nothing  to  cheer 
them  save  a  consciousness  of  doing  their  duty,  as  they  advanced,     The  land  before  them. 
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had  been  represented  as  sterile  and  shrouded  for  more  than  half  the  year  in  the  gloom  of 
a  Siberian  winter. 

As  the  Expeditionary  force  went  on,  the  soldiers  knew  that  they  were  taking  part  in 
a  movement  to  become  historical,  that  they  were,  in  fact,  carrying  the  sceptre  of  their 
Queen  to  a  land  of  sunshine  and  fertility,  and  of  proportions  so  vast  that  it  might  hold 
the  half  of  Europe  in  its  lap. 

The  Red  River  Settlement. 

To  understand  proceedings  at  this  place  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  before  leaving 
Thunder  Bay,  the  Col.  commanding  the  Expeditionary  field  force  had  written  as  I  also 
did  to  the  officer  representing  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Garry,  requesting  him 
to  place  a  force  of  workmen  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  road,  so  that  it  might  be  available 
for  the  return,  if  not  for  the  advance  of  the  troops. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  letters  so  addressed,  from  Thunder  Bay,  General 
Lindsay  being  there  at  the  time. 

(Copy) 

Prince  Arthur's  Landing, 

Thunder  Bay,  30th  June,  1870. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  proclamation  I  have  forwarded  to  you  in  a  letter  of  this 
date,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  am  most  anxious  that  steps  should  be  im- 
mediately taken  for  opening  out  a  cart  road  from  the  end  of  Mr.  Snow's  road  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  road  should  be  of  a  permanent  character,  as  it  will  only 
be  required  this  year  for  military  purposes,  hereafter  it  could  be  enlarged  and  made  fit 
for  commercial  traffic,  but  now  a  corduroyed  track  over  the  swamps,  wide  enough  and 
strong  enough  for  the  passage  of  Bed  Biver  carts  (lightly  loaded),  would  answer  our  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Dawson  who  represents  the  Public  Works  Department  here,-  will  forward  more 
fully  detailed  instructions  regarding  the  construction  of  the  road  required,  and  will 
authorize  you  to  appoint  a  surveyor  to  superintend  and  direct  the  work  and  to  make  the 
necessary  disbursements. 

I  have  to  request  that  you  will  kindly  render  the  gentlemen  you  employ  upon  this 
service  every  possible  assistance  while  so  engaged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)         G.  J.  Wolseley, 
Commanding  Bed  Biver  Expeditionary  Force. 
To  the  officer  representing 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
Fort  Garry. 

(Copy.) 

Government  Depot, 

Thunder  Bay,  30th  June,  1870. 

Sir, — Under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  desirable  that  the  road  to  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  should  be  opened  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  practicable  to 
carts  without  delay,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  find  some  reliable  and 
energetic  person  in  your  section  who  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  work. 

What  is  required  is  a  track  over  which  carts  can  be  driven  from  the  end  of  the  road, 
already  opened,  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Before  a  complete  road  can  be  made,  it  is  always  necessary  to  open  a  cart  track  or  ox 
road,  over  which  supplies  can  be  drawn  while  the  work  progresses,  and  it  is  a  preliminary 
cart  track  of  this  kind  which  is  at  present  required. 


The  total  distance  remaining  to  be  opened  is  about  thirty  miles.  In  the  dry  sections 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  clear  off  the  wood  and  grub  out  the  roots.  In  swampy 
places  cross  laying  (corduroy)  or  fasciniug  would  be  required.  The  person  you  employ 
would  of  course  understand  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  form  a  track  over  which 
a  cart  could  pass. 

Should  you  find  anyone  willing  to  undertake  this  work  and  able  to  perform  it,  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Canada  will  pay  for  the  labor  and  necessary  supplies. 

The  Commander  of  the  Military  Force,  now  on  the  way  to  the  Red  River  settlement, 
has  also  written  you  on  this  subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
&c,     <fec,     <fec., 
(Signed,)  S.  J.  Dawson. 

J.  H.  McTavish,  Esq., 

The  Hudson  Bay  Co., 
Fort  Garry. 

Mr.  McTavish  describes  his  action  in  this  matter  as  follows  : 
"  Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  copy  of  Colonel  Wolseley's  letter  to  me. 
"  On  its  receipt,  I  issued  notices  in  the  Colonel's  name,  calling  for  men  to  commence 
"  the  work,  and  went  myself  through  the  English  portion  of  the  settlement,  but  failed  in 
"  getting  a  single  English  half-breed  or  Swampy.  None  but  French  half-breeds  offered, 
"  though  it  was  given  out  and  well  understood,  that  the  road  was  to  be  pushed  through 
"  in  order  to  hurry  in  Her  Majesty's  troops. 

"  (Signed,)         ♦  J.  H.  McTavish." 

The  reluctance  of  the  English  half-breeds  to  join  in  the  work,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  road  starts  from  the  French  settlement,  and  there  was  some  feeling  of  dis- 
trust still  existing  bet  ween  the  two  parties.  If,  however,  the  French  were  the  first  to  run  to 
open  the  roads,  which  they  believed  necessary  to  the  advance  of  the  troops,  the  English 
had  at  the  same  time  sent  boats  to  meet  the  Expedition.  All  parties  were  thus  doing 
their  best  to  facilitate  its  approach,  and  when  it  came  its  appearance  was  hailed  by  all 
with  equal  pleasure. 

The  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  action  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  had  dis- 
armed the  malcontents,  and  many  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection,  were 
out,  with  no  more  formidable  weapons  than  hatchet  and  shovel,  making  a  road  for  Her 
Majesty's  troops. 

The  Expeditionary  Force  on  its  arrival,  was  received  everywhere  with  open  arms. 
The  people  were  quietly  following  their  usual  occupations,  and  the  insurgent  leader  who 
had  remained  in  Fort  Garry,  with  some  thirty  men,  went  leisurely  out  as  the  troops 
marched  in. 

Peace  reigned  everywhere,  and  the  Colonel  commanding  the  Expeditionary  Force 
was  in  a  position  to  address  the  troops  in  the  following  strain  : 

"  From  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  to  Fort  Garry,  is  over  600  miles  though  a  wilder- 
"  ness  of  forest  and  water,  where  no  supplies  of  any  description  are  obtainable.  You  had 
"  to  carry  on  your  backs  a  vast  amount  of  supplies,  over  no  less  than  47  portages,  making 
"  a  total  distance  of  seven  miles,  a  feat  unparalleled  in  our  military  annals. 
"  You  have  descended  a  great  river,  esteemed  so  dangerous  from  its  rapids,  falls  and 
"  whirlpools,  that  none  but  experienced  voyageurs  attempt  its  navigation.  Your  cheer- 
"  ful  obedience  to  orders  has  enabled  you,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
"  accomplish  your  task  without  any  accident. 

"  Although  the  banditti  who  had  been  oppressing  this  people,  fled  at  your  approach, 
"  without  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  men  capable  of  such  labor  could 
"  fight,  you  have  deserved  as  well  of  your  country  as  if  you  had  won  a  battle." 

This  is  no  doubt  very  eloquent,  and  the  soldiers  deserved  all  that  could  be  said  in  their: 
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praise,  but  as  it  occurs  in  a  document,  which  will  doubtless  be  placed  on  record,  I  must 
protest  against  its  being  accepted  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  state  of  matters  exist- 
ing in  the  Red  River  Settlement,  when  the  troops  arrived. 

The  people  to  whom  he  alludes  instead  of  flying  at  his  approach,  like  banditti,  were 
quietly  following  their  usual  occupations,  except  those  who  were  out,  at  his  par- 
ticular request,  "making  a  road  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and 
the  soldiers  had  had  experienced  guides  on  the  Winnipeg,  although  the  contrary  is  implied. 

A  little  latitude  should,  no  doubt,  be  allowed  under  the  circumstances ;  but,  with  all 
due  allowances,  I  may  be  permitted  to  enter  a  mild  protest  against  a  river  which  has 
formed  the  highway  of  the  white  man  since  he  first  made  his  appearance  in  these  regions, 
being  called  so  difficult  from  its  falls,  whirlpools  and  rapids  that  none  but  experienced 
voyageurs  attempt  its  navigation.  Why  !  men,  women  and  children  have  passed  by  hun- 
dreds up  and  down  the  Winnipeg,  and  the  boats  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  some  of 
them  the  most  unwieldy  tubs  imaginable,  are  constantly  used  on  its  waters. 

In  former  times,  the  whole  trade  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  passed  by  the 
Winnipeg.  The  French  first  used  it  as  a  highway ;  succeeding  them  came  the  great  north 
west  company  of  Canada,  who  also  followed  it,  and,  at  a  later  day,  when  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  had  its  Head  Quarters  on  the  Albany,  the  route  to  the  Saskatchewan  was  by 
way  of  LacSeul  and  the  Winnipeg.  '  Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  parts  of  the  route,  the 
Winnipeg  was  at  least  a  well  known  and  long  travelled  highway,  presenting  remarkable 
facilities  for  boats. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  at  the  very  time  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force  was  passing,  two  frail  and  poorly  manned  canoes,  the  one  occupied  by 
a  very  fat  newspaper  editor,  and  the  other  by  a  gentleman  who  had  his  wife  with  him, 
passed  over  all  the  rapids,  portages  and  whirlpools  of  the  Winnipeg  without  its  occurring 
to  their  occupants  that  they  were  doing  anything  extraordinary. 


The  Barracks  and  Buildings  at  Fort  Garry. 

Being  quite  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  so  large  a  number,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  provide  other  buildings,  a  matter  which  the  scarcity  of  material,  arising 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  for  some  time  previously  existing  in  the  Settlement, 
rendered  difficult. 

The  following  correspondence  will  serve  to  explain  the  action  taken. 

(Copy.)  Fort  Garry,  August  31st,  1870. 

Sir, — I  have  been  instructed  by  theLieutenant-Geiieral  commanding  in  British  North 
America,  to  make  arrangements  for  housing  the  two   Battalions 

14  Subaff  As.  of  Militia  in  this  Settlement. 

5  Staff  Serjeants.  Mr.   Donald  Smith  has  placed  all  the  buildings  that  can  be 

27  Ser^eants#  spared  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the  Upper  and  Lower 

315  Rank  and  File.  Forts  at  my  disposal  for  that   purpose.     Some  alterations   are 
required  to  fit  them  up  as  barracks,   and  a  few  small  buildings 

1  F^Td  Offfm-S  0ffice1,  nave  to  be  erected  to  serve  as  cook  and  wash-houses,  &c. 
1  Chaplain.  The  strength  of  each  battalion  is  as  per  margin.     One  will 

4  Staff  Officers.  be  quartered  at  the  upper,  the  other  at  the  lower  Fort. 

r{£ntroiedo!L)  The  scarcity  of  labor>  wllich  has  always  been  hitherto  the 

chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  works  here,  will  not  be  felt  in 

In  the  lower  Fort  there     providing  these  buildings,  as  the  services  of  all  the  officers  and 

Office™?        any  men  of  these  two  battalions  are  available,  and  from  their  ranks 

numerous  skilled  mechanics  can  be  obtained. 

As  all   the  expenses  incurred  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Dominion  Government,  I 

conceive  it  to  be  very  essential  that  an  officer  representing  the  Public  Works  Department 


of  Canada,  should  carry  out  all  the  works  required,  or,  having  arranged  with  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  for  their  execution,  should  exercise  a  supervision  over  them  whilst  in 
progress. 

As  you  are  an  officer  of  high  position  in  that  department,  I  have  therefore  the  honor 
to  request  your  assistance,  and  that,  should  your  views  coincide  with  mine  upon  this  sub- 
ject, you  will  have  the  goodness  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  Public  Works  Department,  and 
appoint  some  efficient  officer  to  take  charge  of  fitting  up  the  barracks  required. 

Enclosed  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  various  services  required  in  both  Forts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed,)         G.  J.  Wolseley,  Colonel, 

Commanding  Red  River  Expedition. 
To  S.  J.  Dawson,  Esquire, 

Public  Works  Department, 
Fort  Garry. 


Fort  Garry,  5th  September,  1870. 

SIRj — In  continuation  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  31st  ultimo.  I  have  now  the  honor 
to  foward  you  rough  specifications  of  the  work  required  at  both  forts  to  fit  them  for  the 
occupation  of  troops. 

Of  course,  as  the  work  progresses,  many  details  not  given  in  these  papers,  will  have 
to  be  attended  to.  These  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  Lieut.-Colonels  commanding  the  two 
battalions,  to  whatever  officer  you  place  in  charge  of  the  work. 

I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a  statement  as  to  what  may  be  the 
prospect  of  getting  these  services  carried  out  before  the  severe  weather  sets  in,  before  say 
the  1st  November  or  thereabouts. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  inform  you,  that  housing  of  the  Militia  here  is  of  a  pub- 
lic importance  that  should  take  precedence  of  every  other  public  work. 

The  Lieut.  Governor  authorises  me  to  add  that  he  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,;  G.  J.  Wolseley,  Colonel, 

Commanding  Red  River  Expeditionary  Force. 
S.  J.  Dawson,  Esq., 

Public  Works  Department, 
Fort  Garry. 


(Copy.) 

Winnipeg,  Red  River  Settlement,  5th  September,  1870. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  letters  of  the  31st  ultimo  and  5th  instant,  I  beg  to  say 
that  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do  will  be  done  towards  carrying  out  the  work  you  mention. 

I  have  already  ordered  the  purchase  of  all  the  lumber  to  be  procured  in  the  settle- 
ment, and  have  entered  into  communication  with  the  manager  of  a  small  saw  mill  at 
Pembina,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  additional  quantity. 

Other  necessary  material,  such  as  nails,  glass,  &c,  have  been  ordered  from  St.  Cloud, 
and  the  carpenters,  now  on  the  line  of  route  between  Fort  Frances  and  Lake  Superior, 
haye  been  sent  for. 
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The  difficulty  of  finding  skilled  labor  and  the  scarcity  of  material  in  this  remote  section 
must  occasion  delay,  but  I  trust,  nevertheless,  to  have  the  work  well  on  before  the  severe 
weather  sets  in. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  S.  J.  Dawson. 

Colonel  Wolseley, 

Commanding  Red  River  Expeditionary  Force, 
Port  Garry. 


The  Carpenters  who  had  proved  themselves  so  useful  at  putting  up  store  houses  and 
stables  along  the  route  between  Thunder  Bay  and  Shebandowan  Lake  soon  arrived  in  the 
settlement  and  set  actively  to  work.  By  the  5th  day  of  October  the  troops  were  all  in 
shelter,  and  before  the  severe  weather  set  in,  the  recreation  rooms,  specified  by  Col. 
Wolseley,  were  in  readiness,  besides  various  other  buildings. 

The  boats,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  correspondence,  were  turned  over  to  me 
and  I  had  them  put  in  safety  for  the  winter.  Sixty -five  boats,  most  of  them  in  fair  order, 
remain  at  Fort  Garry  : — 

(Copy.) 

Fort  Garry,  7th  September,  1870. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor,  by  direction  of  the  Colonel  commanding,  to  request  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  inform  him  whether  you  are  prepared  at  once  to  take  over  the  boats 
and  equipments,  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Expedition,  and  now  lying  at 
the  lower  Fort  and  in  the  Assiniboine  River  here. 

Should  you  wish  to  leave  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  troops,  Colonel  Wolseley  will 
order  that  the  necessary  guards  be  placed  over  them  for  their  protection,  and  would 
request  in  that  case  that  you  will  allow  the  officers  commanding  the  regiments  the  use  of 
such  boats  as  they  may  wish  for  recreation  of  the  officers  and  men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  W.  B.  Irvine, 

Assistant  Controller. 
S.  J.  Dawson,  Esq., 

etc.,      etc.,      etc. 
Fort  Garry. 


(Copy.) 

Winnipeg,  Red  River  Settlement,  7th  September,  1870. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date  and,  in 
reply  thereto,  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  shall  within  a  few  days  be  prepared  to  take  over  the 
boats  and  boat  equipment  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Expedition,  and  now 
lying  at  the  lower  Fort  and  in  the  Assiniboine  River. 

The  boats  will  be  hauled  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  force  and  put  in  safety  from  floods 
and  weather,  and  when  thus  secured,  it  would  certainly  be  advisable  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  troops. 

The  officers  commanding  regiments  can,  of  course,  have  the  use  of  such  boats  as  they 
wish  for  the  recreation  of  the  officers  and  men. 

I  hive  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
(Signed,)  S.  J.  Dawson. 

Col.  Irvine, 

Assistant  Controller,  <fcc., 
-     Fort  Garry. 
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LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  ROAD. 

As  already  explained,  Mr.  McTavish,  the  resident  Factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, at  the  request  both  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Field  Force  and  the  Manager  of  the 
Public  Works  conveyed  to  him  by  letters  (copies  of  which  are  on  a  preceding  page)  from 
Thunder  Bay,  had  set  a  force  to  work  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  road. 

The  distance  remaining  to  be  opened  was  found  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  the 
confused  reports,  received  up  to  that  time,  had  led  us  to  anticipate.  The  party  sent  out 
with  Mr.  Snow,  in  the  fall  of  1868  had  not  even  penetrated  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
with  their  Exploratory  lines,  and  much  of  the  road  they  had  opened  was  a  mere  prelimin- 
ary track,  on  which  nothing  more  had  been  done  than  cutting  down  and  rolling  off  the 
trees.  On  this  Section,  the  people  employed  by  Mr.  McTavish  were  making  bridges  over 
the  Swamps  ;  they  had  also  opened  a  road  from  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Snow's  road  termin- 
ates East  of  White  Mouth  River  to  Birch  River,  and  from  thence  had  cut  a  bridle  path  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  but  it  was  mostly  through  Swamp,  and  horses  could  with  difficulty 
be  taken  over  it  with  pack  saddles.  By  this  route,  a  company  of  the  Regular  troops,  on 
their  return,  went  from  Fort  Garry  to  the  North  West  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
where  they  embarked  in  boats  and  a  company  of  Volunteers  which  had  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Frances,  took  the  same  road  from  the  North  West  angle  to  Fort  Garry. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Field  Force  left  Fort  Garry  on  the  10th  September  and 
passed  by  land  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  his  canoe,  with  a  crew  of  active  voyageurs, 
was  in  waiting  to  carry  him  to  Lake  Superior. 

The  Return  of  the  Regular  Troops  and  Voyageurs. 

Was  marked  by  the  same  good  fortune  as  had  attended  the  advance  of  the  Force  from 
Shebandowan  Lake  to  Fort  Garry.  The  voyageurs  who  had  accompanied  the  Volunteers 
were  now  disengaged,  so  that  there  was  no  lack  of  skilful  boatmen  and  the  journey  to 
Lake  Superior  was  rapidly  accomplished,  under  the  able  management  of  Colonel  Fielden. 
The  weather  was  delightful  and  the  flies  had  vanished.  In  fact,  throughout  the  Summer, 
to  whatever  cause  it  may  have  been  owing,  there  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  troublesome 
insects. 

To  the  soldiers  the  homeward  journey  must  have  been  pleasant.  The  boatt  were 
light  and  better  manned  than  they  had  been  on  the  advance,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  Rivers,  Falls  and  Island  studded  Lakes,  by 
which  they  passed.  Autumn  had  just  begun  to  tinge  the  forests  and  the  weather  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  Expedition  had  been  entirely  successful  and  they  were  re- 
turning to  receive  the  well  merited  thanks  of  the  Country  and  their  Sovereign. 

The  average  rate  per  day,  notwithstanding  all  impediments  in  the  way  of  portages,  or 
rapids,  was  about  25?miles,  some  days  much  more  and  some  less.  Waggons  were  in  wait- 
ing for  the  luggage  at  Shebandowan  Lake  and  the  terrible  Thunder  Bay  Road,  which  had 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  absence  of  the  troops,  was  but  two  days  easy  march. 
This  shows  how  readily  it  might  have  been  passed  at  first,  if  the  Voyageurs,  instead  of 
being  set  to  dragging  boats  by  the  River,  had  been  kept  for  a  time  at  work  on  it. 

Many  of  the  voyageurs,  at  their  own  request,  were  paid  off  at  Fort  Garry,  They  had 
been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  population. 

I  was  detained  for  some  time  in  making  necessary  arrangements  for  the  construction 
of  barracks,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  en  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  road,  and  only  left 
the  north-west  angle  on  the  23rd  of  September.  I  reached  Thunder  Bay  on  the  1st  October, 
and  in  a  few  days  saw  the  last  of  the  regular  troops  embark  on  the  steamers  ;  officers  and 
men  had  alike  distinguished  themselves  by  unflinching  perseverence,  perfect  sobriety,  and 
all  the  good  qualities  which  mark  the  British  soldier.  A  feeling  of  regard  had  grown  up 
between  them  and  the  voyageurs,  and  for  the  latter  I  can  say  that  they  parted  with  the 
tried  friends  who  had  shared  their  toils,  with  regret,  and  with  a  heartfelt  wish  for  their 
future  prosperity  and  happiness. 
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The  steamers  having  been  fully  freighted  with  military  stores,  &c,  the  voyageurs 
could  only  leave  Thunder  Bay  on  the  succeeding  trips.  They  reached  their  homes  in  safety, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  not  a  single  serious  accident  occurred,  and  not  a  life 
was  lost,  from  the  outset  of  the  Expedition  until  its  return. 

The  Expedition  having  been  attended  with  success,  I  would  gladly  close  this  report 
without  referring  to  blunders  which  might  have  led,  and  very  nearly  did  lead,  to  an  op- 
posite result  ;  but  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  a  character  to  produce  an  im- 
pression, the  reverse  of  the  truth,  that  justice  to  the  men  by  whose  perseverence  and  toil 
it  was  mainly  saved  from  disaster,  compels  me  to  draw  attention  to  certain  circumstances 
which  I  should  otherwise  have  left  unnoticed. 

I  have  already  shewn  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  detachment  of  the  military  force 
at  Thunder  Bay,  the  road  for  twenty-five  miles  was  in  such  a  condition  that  boats  and  military 
stores  might  at  once  have  been  sent  forward,  as  far  as  Matawin  Bridge.  I  have  also 
pointed  out  that  any  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transport,  occasioned  by  the  detention  of 
a  portion  of  that  which  had  been  provided  (drawing  stores  over  the  portage  road),  at  Sault 
St.  Marie,  might  easily  have  been  remedied  by  sending  to  Collingwood  or  the  settlements 
in  its  vincinity  for  additional  horses  and  waggons. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  troops,  twenty-eight  boats  were  taken  by 
waggon  over  the  road  to  the  Matawin  Biidge,  thus  proving  that  it  was  not  only  practi- 
cable but  quite  easy  to  send  them  in  that  way. 

In  this  position,  the  true  plan  would  have  been  to  set  all  the  available  force,  both 
soldiers  and  voyageurs,  to  work  on  the  unfinished  section  of  the  road,  so  as  to  have  it 
completed  by  the  time  the  stores  should  reach  the  Matavvin  Bridge.  But  instead  of 
adopting  a  line  of  action,  so  obvious  and  judicious,  the  boats,  on  the  advice  of  inex- 
perienced persons,  who,  although  living  in  the  vicinity,  had  never  been  over  the  country 
through  which  the  road  passes,  or  had  ever  so  much  as  seen  Shebandowan  Lake,  were 
ordered  to  the  rough  and  rocky  channel  of  the  river,  while  at  the  same  time,  with  excep- 
tion of  a  few  companies  of  the  regular  troops,  sent  forward  to  aid  in  repairing  the  damage 
occasioned  by  the  fire,  the  main  body  of  the  military  force  was  maintained  in  inactivity 
at  Thunder  Bay,  and  there  it  in  great  part  remained,  until  General  Lindsay  made  his 
appearance  and  ordered  a  general  movement  forward. 

I  have  already  described  the  operation  of  dragging  the  boats  over  the  rocks  of 
the  Kaministaquia  and  Matawin,  and  the  damage  to  which  they  were  thereby 
subjected. 

The  voyageurs  knew  the  work  and  privations  to  which  they  were  thus  exposed, 
to  be  unnecessary.  They  saw  that  a  few  additional  waggons,  only,  were  required  to  relieve 
them  from  the  toil,  and  save  the  boats  on  which  the  success  of  the  Expedition  depended. 
They  were,  indeed,  accompanied  some  times  by  the  soldiers,  who  did  a  portion  of  the 
dragging,  as  far  as  the  Matawin  Bridge,  but  the  soldiers  never  returned  on  a  second  excur- 
sion of  the  same  nature,  while  the  voyageurs  had  to  tramp  back  again  to  Thunder  Bay, 
and  renew  the  work  ;  and,  in  the  difficult  sections  between  Young's  Landing  and 
Brown's  Lane,  the  soldiers  could  not  aid  at  all.  Most  of  the  native  Indian  voyageurs, 
brought  at  great  expense  to  the  ground,  and  whose  services  would  have  been  invaluable 
as  guides,  became,  as  I  have  already  explained,  disheartened  and  left.  The  Nipigon 
Indians  deserted  in  a  body.  Those  from  Fort  William  and  the  Grand  Portage  could  not 
endure  the  toil,  and  their  places  had  to  be  filled  with  men  from  among  the  workmen  on 
the  road  ;  under  these  circumstances,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  claiming  some  little  credit 
for  the  voyageurs,  who,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  stood  manfully  to  their  posts,  and  com- 
pelled success  against  blunders,  which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  in  disaster. 

If,  under  the  great  trials  to  which  they  were  so  unnecessarily  exposed,  any  consider- 
able number  of  them  had  left,  the  Expedition  could  not  have  proceeded,  the  route  would 
have  been  pioclaimed  impracticable,  and  the  North- West  Territories  might  possibly  have 
been  lost  to  Canada.  That  so  great  a  national  calamity  was  averted,  and  that  the  first 
considerable  Expedition  which  the  Dominion  sent  forth,  has  been  crowned  with  success, 
is  in   no  small  measure  due  to  the  perseverance,  the  skill  and  unwavering  constancy  of 
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the  country  Their  calling  may  perhaps  be  considered  aTuS^ XtLt I  ITZ 
.on  why  when  they  perform  important  pnblic  services,  and  do  great  th  n"  thev  sL,d  1 
of  o'thet7  lgn0,'ed  an"  theil'  *"*  W°U  la"ralS  ^ed'from  «--nd  p3 'onZ  Ws 
In  giving  credit  to  the  voyageurs  for  their  services,  I  am  very  far  from  wishine 
to  disparage  the  work  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  most  cheerfu  lv  Ur  tt  tf 
mony  to  their  aptitude  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tl/Voyageus art  the ^nnva.wh t 
perseverance  and  orderly  behaviour.  The  sofdiers  are  far  more  likely  to  ukrfrof'o 
indiscreet  remarks  of  those  who  assume  to  speak  for  them  than  from  Jy^nffh^fd 

that  ^ictt?:V*eX:gg7T:X  StatementS  iS  *°  1>r°duCe  ™  imP~  the  oP1!os  "of 
tliat  which  they  are  intended  to  convey,  and    whatever  mav  bo  said  to  the  contra,-,- 

no  one  having  experience  of  such  matters,  will  believe  tl/it  it  needed  four  hndraJ 

nf  he  mX; "If'^V ™  •*?  g°°d  qUaHtieS  nli°ht  be>  "™  -"ranger,  *«    - 

and  the  manner  of  travelling  in  it,  to  carry  treble  their  number  of  Canadians,  voyageurs 

and  volunteers,  through  the  forests  of  their  native  country  "   *        ' 

And,  after  all,  what  has  been  done  1    With  every  appliance  which  the  countrv  could 

command,  magnihcent  steamers  on  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  good  horses  a  "dlLSZ 

ith  t^toTe  eas^r  "ZZ*  "**"  <°  ^  ™&«™<*  inland  waters  ^1^ 
IS  ill        ,      be  easily    transported    on    portages,  with    voyageurs    to  man  them    well 

Client  aCCU   °m      t0  thei''  ™*« the  Exl>editi0U  ""*  iU  w^  to  «'e  ™™™ 

The  road  by  which  it  travelled  had  been  much  used  in  former  yeans.     It  was  a  link 

in  the  route  by  which  the  French,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  carried  the  C  of  th™  r 

ffittS  Saskatchewan-,  ^  *  ™  *'  ""^  ^  '^^^ 
JNoitli  West  Company  of  Canada,  ,n  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  interior. 

it  1U3  been  estimated  that  two  thousand  people  passed  over  it,  yearly  when  that 

company  was  in  the  hey  day  of  its  prosperity,  and  although  it  had  bein  1      ,' 'a  in  o  md 

it  will  readily  be  beheved  that  it  presented  no  scions  difficulty. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  J.  Dawson. 


[In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  that 
portion  of  Mr.  Dawson's  Report  having  reference  to  the  strictures  published  in  England  by 
an  officer  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  is  not  printed.]  ■ 
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